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EDITORIAL 


This issue of Current Dialogue presents among other things two of the present programs of 
the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue, a multifaith process called ‘Thinking 
Together’ and the other a study project in cooperation with the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue (PCID) on the contribution of Africa to the religious heritage of the 
world. 


A couple of weeks ago, the office published “Striving Together in Dialogue — a Muslim- 
Christian Call to Reflection and Action. This document, also posted on the web, is available 
from the World Council of Churches, Office on Interreligious Relations, att.: Ms. Yvette 
Milosevic, 150 route de Ferney, P.O. Box 2100, 1211 Geneva, e-mail: yam@wcc-coe.org. 


The office is presently preparing for a consultation, involving resource people with a long 
time involvement with the office, aiming at a revision of the Dialogue guidelines. This 
consultation should give us an occasion to reflect on the role and changing aspects of 
interfaith dialogue during the last decades. Such a rethinking is necessary. The concluding 
contribution in this issue of Current Dialogue is a press feature of the Media Relations Office 
of the WCC picking up some of the possibilities and challenges of our days in interreligious 
relations and dialogue. 


| hope this issue will be interesting and helpful in our commitment to and work in dialogue. 
With the best wishes from the staff of the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 
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Thinking together — an interreligious process 


Hans Ucko 


In 1999 the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD) organised a 
workshop at the Ecumenical Institute Bossey entitled “What difference does religious 
plurality make?” This workshop was an attempt to address if and how religious 
plurality informs us in our work and as people of different faiths (see Current 
Dialogue no.34). 


At the workshop in Bossey, some of us felt that an important follow-up would be to 
focus together on some basic issues of belief, to see how we, in the midst of our 
religious diversity, express our common convictions and how one could explore core 
issues present in all our religious traditions. 


Our religious traditions relate to religious plurality in different ways and certain issues 
of faith are more or less important in each religious tradition. What is a key issue in 
one religious tradition is not immediately a relevant concern in another tradition. 
Exploring key issues in our respective religious traditions and relating our efforts to 
the reality of religious plurality, is above all about how we can be truthful to our 
religion, faith, heritage, belief and at the same time truly open to the religious 
diversity in which we live. Which core-issues are in need of a focused interreligious 
thinking? Are there possibilities for a rethinking? And can we do this thinking and 
rethinking together? We have usually formulated what we are about in the absence 
of the other. Our self-understanding has been reached without much consideration 
for who the other is or how the other wants to be understood. When we reflect upon 
what we are or want to be, could we do so in the presence of the other? Could one 
theologise together with people of other faiths? In our world of religious plurality, 
where we live with each other, is there also scope for some intentional theological 
thinking together? 


We, a few Jews, Christians, Hindus and Buddhists, held our first meeting at the Serra 
Retreat Center in Malibu, CA, USA November 4-8, 2000. Regretfully our Muslim 
participant had to cancel his participation at the last minute. We had plenty of time to 
listen to each other and to discuss with each other the implications of our reflections. 
The introductory presentations are part of this issue of Current Dialogue. We listed 
for our continued work that :- 


- In the context of interreligious dialogue it is important to delineate the core commit- 
ments in our respective traditions. Otherwise we spend our time arguing about 
boundary issues that may not be central to our faith commitment. What are these 
core commitments? What is the relation between our core commitments and the 
proposition of faith we are accustomed to? Is exclusivity a part of these core 
commitments? Do these core commitments offer us alternative visions of our 
traditions? 


- Authority and use of Scripture must be intentionally addressed. We need to focus 
on the propriety of proof-texting, norms of interpretation, different understandings of 
the nature of authority today, fixed or flexible canon, scripture and tradition. We must 
try to describe the relation of scripture to other sources of authority. How is this 
related to the question of truth? 


- In relation to the question of understanding Truth, truths, and truth-claims, we need 
to learn to what degree truth is discovered, received, or constructed by the faith 
community. What is the historical character of our religious traditions? What are the 
issues involved in revelation and on-going revelation? How do we develop self-critical 
attitudes to our particular tradition? How do we combine our historical consciousness 
with the honouring of our sacred traditions? 


- We need to clarify our understandings of ultimate goals in each of our traditions 
recognising the multiplicity of views such as reconciliation, liberation, enlightenment, 
etc.. We must seek to identify the meanings of salvation, salvation as life after and/or 
life before death, the delineation of desired life in each tradition and its relation to the 
ultimate goal, immediate and penultimate goals vs. ultimate goals, and the 
particularity of our understandings. 


- We need to articulate the problems in our understanding of mission in a pluralistic 
society. Are there forms of mission that are unacceptable? Is there a place for 
mission? If there is, what are acceptable forms of mission that do not alienate people 
of other traditions but would be acceptable to the recipients? How do we articulate 
such a mission and what would be its purpose? Are there common tasks that could 
constitute a collaborative mission of people of various traditions? 


- We need to consider how religions impact the lives of people. What criteria could 
one use to assess the positive impact of religion on personal and social life? In this 
respect, what place does violence play in religious life? Is violence embedded in our 
religious traditions? How do religions support and maintain the violence embedded in 
the structures of religious communities and the larger societies? How can religions 
address this issue? 


- The nature of religious language needs to be properly understood. What way is 
language used differently for intra and inter religious conversation? What are the 
features and functions of insider and outsider languages - for example, mahatmya 
language (insider language of love and commitment)? Are there negative aspects to 
insider language that create a boundary of exclusion? Does this help understand 
exclusive claims about God, the idea of chosenness etc.? 


- We need to understand what we mean by pluralism. Is it simply an appreciation of 
plurality? Are there limits to plurality? What is the purpose and benefit of pluralism? 
How do we develop positive evaluations of diversity within our own traditions? Can 
monotheism be totally pluralist? There is a need for the development of theologies of 
religions in each of our traditions. Could /shtadeva (the God of one’s favour) serve as 
a possible approach to address a pluralistic religious situation? 


- We need to distinguish which features of the approach to religion are conducive to 
pluralism? What is the relationship of this approach to self-critical attitudes and a 
historical consciousness regarding religion? How do we best describe and name 
these features? 


Jesus the Christ: the ONLY Way to God and to Human 
Flourishing 


M. Thomas Thangaraj 


| have been asked, along with others in this Consultation, to elaborate “on a core-issue 
in our religious tradition, which in a world of religious plurality requires and would benefit 
from a renewed reflection and consideration.” | have chosen to elaborate on the 
Christian affirmation that Jesus the Christ is the ONLY way to God and to human 
flourishing. | chose this for two reasons. First, in my encounters with Hindus in settings 
of interfaith dialogue, this particular belief of Christians has been a great stumbling block 
for further dialogue and understanding. Hindus have found it incredible that Christians 
would make such a claim, while Christians have wondered how they could possibly 
maintain their Christian identity without such an affirmation. Second, when | recommend 
dialogical ways of relating with people of other religions to congregations, they frequently 
ask, “What about John 14:6? Is not Christ the only way to God?” Even dialogue-minded 
Christians feel some unease about this claim and are asking for reinterpretation of it. 
Therefore, we must address this issue of the salvific necessity of Christ in the present 
context of inter-religious encounter. This exercise is of particular interest because it 
allows me to elaborate on this issue in the presence of my friends from other religious 
traditions. 


My project here is to lay bare the various dimensions of this core-issue and point out 
some of the possible directions or possibilities that are available for either 
reinterpretation or rejection. | argue that there are at least eight such dimensions to be 
considered: historical, theological, soteriological, eschatological, hermeneutical, 
ecclesiological, psychological and epistemological. 


Historical Dimension: 


The exclusive claim of Christ is always made in concrete historical settings. It is not an 
idea held up in the sky somewhere, but is maintained in the concrete realities of history. 
Therefore, we must admit right away that the exclusivity of this claim simply cannot be 
maintained because there are in fact, right in front of our eyes, a multiplicity of competing 
claims for other ways to God and human flourishing. Our contemporary historical 
experience does not allow us to contradict that. To do so would be to simply write off 
Tikva, Anantanand, and Mahinda (the Jewish, Hindu, and Buddhist representatives in 
this Consultation) from our discussion. Our historical experience of people of other 
faiths, and of interfaith dialogue tells us that it is becoming more and more difficult to 
affirm the exclusivity of Christ in a multi-religious setting. There are, in fact, many ways 
to God and many paths to human flourishing. In addition, we are increasingly aware that 
our visions of God and human flourishing are OUR visions and they are products of our 
history and our imaginative and creative construction. Once we recognize that they are 
products of such a kind of human historical creativity, they are instantly relativized and 
removed from the venue of absolutes. One might even say that what Christians in a 
multifaith setting need is a strong dose of historical consciousness! 


Theological Dimension: 


The vision of Jesus as the Christ functions as a normative category in Christian thinking 
about and understanding of God. We have come to think of “God in Christ” as our 
peculiar and proper talk about God. The normative character of Jesus the Christ cannot 
be sacrificed if Christian thinking and acting desires to be “Christian.” Yet such a claim 
to normativity often fails to recognize and appreciate other religions’ understandings of 
God. At the same time, are there ways in which we can talk about this normative 
category in non-exclusive terms? | have myself used the idea of “window” to address 
this issue. The vision of Jesus as the Christ is our window into God, and as such it is 
one of many windows available through which to gain a vision of God. Another way | 
have adopted is to use phrases, such as, “formative vision” and “transformative 
orientation” to understand the centrality of Christ in Christian life (See: The Crucified 
Guru: An Experiment in Cross Cultural Christology, Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1994, 
chapter 6). Jesus the Christ offers us a formative vision of God, a vision that does not 
frame God but rather forms us in our particular, Christian orientation to God. It also 
offers us a “transformative orientation” for our daily living and acting, not a restrictive 
regimentation. Exploring the idea of Trinity is another way to expose an aspect of 
Christian thought that has been consistently unwilling to limit the history of God to the 
narrative of Jesus the Christ. In affirming the Trinity, Christians are acknowledging that 
there is more to God than the vision of God in Jesus as the Christ. This affirmation 
necessitates further exploration of the idea of God as creator and the role of Holy Spirit 
in the history of the universe as possible venues for a fresh understanding of the 
christological dimension. 


Soteriological Dimension: 


Talk about the uniqueness of Christ is closely related to how Christians view the 
salvation of humanity and the universe. The primary affirmation is that Christ is the only 
way to human flourishing or salvation. God's salvific activity in the world has traditionally 
been restricted to, constitutive of, and/or defined by that which has been accomplished 
by Jesus the Christ, and quite often narrowed even further to only what he accomplished 
on the cross. There are two tasks at hand here. First, our discussion on the various 
views of reconciliation exposed how certain views on the salvation offered in Christ make 
better sense in a multi-religious setting than others. One needs to explore this area and 
work on pictures of salvation that accommodate less absolutist claims. Second, we can 
move in the direction of Mark Heim who uses the word “salvation” in the plural. In his 
book, Salvations (New York: Orbis Books, 1995), he radically pluralizes Christian talk 
about salvation. In his latest book, The Depth of the Riches: A Trinitarian Theology of 
Religious Ends (Grand Rapids, Michigan: W. B. Eerdmans, 2001), he uses the phrase 
“plurality of religious ends” as a way to deal with the plurality of understandings of the 
goal of religious life, privileging “salvation” as a peculiar Christian understanding of a 
religious end. According to Heim, salvation as defined in the Christian tradition is 
available in Jesus the Christ and him alone. Each religion has a different destination 
and therefore the multiplicity of religious paths is due to the multiplicity of ends or 
intended destinations. Yet, these different destinations can all find their place in the 
Trinitarian plentitude of God. Admittedly, this needs much more nuanced discussion 
than | go into here, except to point out that Heim’s approach is one option, among many, 
in reinterpreting the exclusive claim of salvation in Christ. 


Eschatological Dimension: 


The claim that Christ is the only way to God and salvation is undergirded by certain 
eschatological visions, while at the same time informing and shaping those same 
eschatological visions. How do we proceed in addressing this dimension? One has to 
accept that there is no single eschatological view within the Christian tradition. There 
are, in fact, at least two major views. One view sees the eschaton, or the end, as a time 
of division when the sheep and goats, or believers and unbelievers will be separated for 
eternity. The other view holds that in the end all will come together in a community of 
justice and peace, perhaps beyond history, which means that everything will cohere in 
God at the end. Quite often the exclusive claim about Christ is maintained by the view of 
the end as eternal separation. However, there are possibilities in the unitive view of the 
end for alternative ways of dealing with the claim of Christ. Perhaps we should abandon 
the eschatological talk altogether and concern ourselves with the here and now, joining 
hands with our Buddhist friends’ skepticism regarding speculations about either origin or 
end. In any case, a reinterpretation of eschaton is required to re-envision the Christian 
claim to exclusivity. 


Hermeneutical Dimension: 


| find that many Christians often base their claim of the exclusivity of Christ and 
Christianity on two Bible verses. “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no one comes to 
the Father except through me” (John 14:6), and “There is no other name given under 
heaven by which humans can be saved (except Jesus)” (Acts 4:12). There are two ways 
in which Christians approach these verses. There are those in our congregations and 
parishes who see these texts to be so clear and straightforward that any attempt to 
question these texts’ claim to the uniqueness of Christ is seen as totally unwarranted. 
For these Christians, the two texts are clear markers of the need to shy away from any 
trace of dialogical engagement with the other religionists. On the other hand, some 
Christians find that their positive and appreciative experience of people of other faiths 
contradicts the traditional interpretations of these verses. In response, they seek ways 
to reinterpret these texts in light of their experience of goodness, truth, and beauty 
among people of other faiths. In addressing this issue, it becomes clear that a 
reinterpretation of these texts cannot be done either by simply tweaking these texts or by 
bringing in other biblical verses that contradict this position. For example, one can say 
that the word “the” in John 14:6 has been unduly emphasized, or another can escape to 
a text in Acts that claims universal access to God’s favor (Acts 10:34). Yet these 
explanations do not satisfy a Bible-lover’s demand for clarity. One needs, in fact, to 
address a much more fundamental question regarding the nature, place, and authority of 
the Bible in Christian reflection and action. 


Ecclesiological Dimension: 


The role of the institutional church in the divine scheme of human well-being is an 
important dimension of this core-issue. If the church, as it now exists, is an integral part 
of the divine economy, then exclusivist claims about Christ will lead to particular 
understandings of mission as evangelism and church growth. Wesley Ariarajah’s 
discussion of religion in bipolar categories of established/prophetic or 
movement/institution has raised some important issues to be looked at in detail. There 
is yet another dimension to this discussion too. Even if Christ is the only way, it does not 
necessarily follow that we need to have a church like the one we have now. On the 


other hand, if Christ’s claim to exclusivity does not include a vision of a community of 
faith like the church, do we not then end up as disjointed individuals who are attached, 
singly, to Christ? These are questions to ponder. M. M. Thomas, a 20th century Indian 
Christian theologian, maps a way forward in his vision of the church as a “Christ- 
centered fellowship” that is not limited to the organized institutional church alone. 


Psychological Dimension: 


As an Indian Christian myself, | am aware that an exclusive claim about Christ is 
foundational for defining one’s Christian identity in a predominantly Hindu society. Given 
the understanding of multiple ways to God in Hinduism, Christians in India have always 
needed to have some pretty good reasons to be Christians. The exclusive claim of 
Christ is therefore very helpful in defining one’s Christian identity, because it offers a 
great sense of security to, and centered-ness for, the individual Christian in India. Indian 
Christians experience intense pressure to define themselves over against the Hindu and 
Muslim communities, because if they declare Jesus the Christ to be only one of the ways 
to God, their demand to be a separate ecclesial community would appear totally 
unwarranted. It is, in some ways, much easier to claim Christ as simply one among 
many ways to God in a predominantly Christian culture than to do so in a minority 
situation. Therefore, any evaluation of a universally exclusive claim must raise honest 
questions regarding identity, community, and belonging. 


Epistemological Dimension: 


Many have operated with a relativization of the claims of Christ by appealing to the 
principle that truth is always relative to historical, geographical, psychological and socio- 
political settings. In this sense, truth is always truth for us. This begs many questions, 
such as: Can there be both relative and absolute truth? To what category does the 
exclusivity of Christ belong? If Christ cannot be “universalized” can it be absolute truth? 
Can one live with relative truth when it comes to matters of “ultimate concerns?” | am 
leaving these simply as questions because | need the collective wisdom of this group to 
be able to address these questions. 


As you can see, | have sought here to uncover and expose some of the dimensions of 
the Christian claim that Christ is the only way to God and human flourishing. It is clear to 
me that, given the religious plurality of today and our awareness of it in ever more novel 
ways, we cannot simply hold on to this claim in its received form. It demands either 
rejection or reinterpretation. If one does not wish to reject it in toto, what options 
remain? | have hinted, in the eight dimensions discussed above, at some possible 
directions to take. These directions point to one thing: Christians must engage in 
conversation with people of other religious traditions to constructively and creatively deal 
with the exclusive claim that only in Jesus the Christ can one avail one’s self of the true 
and full knowledge of God and access the best of human flourishing. 





Mr Thomas Thangaraj is Professor of theology at Chandler School of Theology, 
Emory University, Atalanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 


Soteriological Fundamentalism and Inter-religious 
Dialogue 


Mahinda Deegalle 


Religious soteriologies provide ‘meaning’ for committed religious communities. Central 
guidelines in living religious traditions are identified here as_ soteriological 
fundamentalism; search for soteriological foundations are not necessarily negative in 
themselves. Within living religious traditions, they are primarily spiritual directions for 
religious inspiration and practice. While their major purpose had been providing 
directions in attaining respective religious goals, they Have occasionally functioned as 
potential obstacles for effective communication among religious communities and 
genuine inter-religious dialogue. However, these negative conditions arise when 
religious Communities use soteriological prescriptions for an exclusive purpose of 
undermining religious diversity at the cost of religious unity and harmony within a single 
tradition. 


The controversial term ‘fundamentalism,’ which is often characterized negatively, is used 
here in a positive sense as ‘religious basics’ essential for the realization of particular 
religious goals prescribed by respective religious traditions. This usage does not have 
the intention of excluding or denying the validity and significance of any person, ideology 
or a doctrine. As basics in a religious tradition, fundamentals are efficacious in enabling 
one to realize the religious goals prescribed by the particular tradition. As soteriological 
fundamentals, such doctrines aim to elevate humanity rather than downgrade human 
beings. Strictly speaking, soteriological fundamentals are doctrines which deal with 
religious salvation. 


While identifying two authentic scriptures which are fundamental to Christian and 
Buddhist traditions, this paper examines the issue of genuine inter-religious dialogue and 
its place within these two traditions. It will be an investigation of social and political role 
of religious scriptures in the development of a sense of religious unity within religious 
communities. It does not propose that religious soteriologies are inherently bad. Rather it 
demonstrates that the way they are used by religious communities could produce 
negative results. Furthermore, it recognizes that people with negative agendas could 
quote sections of scriptures out of their original contexts in order to justify and achieve 
negative ends. Distorting the original meaning and the very purpose of scriptures, such 
persons could harm the religion itself. Recognizing this tendency, this paper asserts the 
importance of paying attention to the original socio-historical contexts of scriptures. 
Thereby one can avoid the misuse of scriptures and can create a healthy and a positive 
environment in understanding and the interpretation of religious message. Recognizing 
the importance of scriptures for religious inspiration, it highlights the way two traditions 
approach religious diversity and the way they attempt to accomplish particular religious 
goals. 


Obstacles for Christians to Engage in Inter-religious Dialogue 


Certain Christian scriptures seem to have prevented some Christians from engaging in 
genuine inter-religious dialogue. Some scriptures which can be interpreted in exclusive 
terms as soteriological fundamentalism can prevent genuine inter-religious dialogue. For 
example, the Christian assertion of Jesus Christ as the ‘only’ way to God stands out as 
an obstacle: “I am the way and the truth and the life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me” (John 14:6). Certain conservative Christians can use this exclusive Biblical 
pericope taken out of its original socio-historical and religious contexts to prevent people 
in engaging in genuine dialogue with people of non-Christian faiths. Most moderate 
Christians agree that John 14:6 and its exclusive interpretation have been traditionally 
used in Christian communities, in particular, in pluralistic societies, to prevent dialogue 
with other faiths. Reflecting on Hindu and Christian contexts in South India, Dr. Thomas 
Thangaraj has pointed out that Christians have used John 14:6 for exclusive purposes; 
according to him, it is really a stumbling block for Christians to engage in genuine 
religious dialogue with their Hindu neighbors in India. As a clergyman of a Protestant 
denomination in his ministerial works in Indian churches, Thangaraj himself had faced 
the problematic situation of proposing a genuine dialogue with Hindu neighbors. The 
opposition to dialogue arises from a strict and literal interpretation of John 14:6 with 
emphasis on its soteriological content. The soteriological assertion of the centrality of 
Jesus for salvation can raise doubts in the minds of Christians with regard to the validity 
and efficacy of religious paths proposed by non-Christian faiths. In the context of 
soteriological fundamentalism, thus, the burning question for a Christian who is 
interested in inter-religious dialogue is how one genuinely appreciate one’s neighbors’ 
faiths and their diverse religious practices. 


With respect to authoritative scriptures, reinterpretation is equally important in 
recognizing their soteriological dimensions. With specific reference to Christian exclusive 
claims, Thangaraj attempts to explain their contexts in a theological setting employing a 
typology of eight dimensions.’ A close examination of the above mentioned pericope in 
the Gospel of John suggests that it is a historical assertion made within a particular 
context. Christian communities were struggling to define their identity in the historical 
development of Christian scriptures and soteriology in the religiously competitive Judeo- 
Christian world, proposing contested theories with regard to divinity and salvation. In 
modern pluralistic context, however, most religious people find it difficult to maintain such 
exclusive claims when many world faiths with good reasons propose alternative paths to 
religious salvation. Christians living in pluralistic religious contexts often find it extremely 
difficult to maintain exclusive assertions of the role of Christ as a means of salvation. 
Since there are contesting claims with regard to the nature of divinity, most tend to 
regard that various portrayals of divinity as a subjective process which produces a 
particular vision of divinity; such constructions say more about ourselves than the 
qualities of divinity; they represent our visions and understandings of the ultimate and 
less so on the reality itself. Going beyond religious absolutes, one has to understand the 
imaginative, constructive and historical aspects of religious assertions. 


‘This is the Single Way’: An Early Buddhist Claim 


The Satipatthana Sutta, an early Buddhist scripture in the Pali canon of Theravada 
Buddhists, maintains that the path that it proposes is ‘the single way to the liberation of 
sentient beings’ (ekayano ayam maggo satthanay visuddhiya). Some can take this 
assertion on a ‘single’ path as an exclusive view and tendency embedded in the 


Buddhist tradition. If one adheres to it steadfastly, it may hinder the positive encounter of 
diverse faiths and genuine religious dialogue among various faith traditions. 


Though Buddhists have not used the Satipatthana Sutta for exclusive claims and to 
obstruct genuine inter-religious dialogue, | would like to discuss its position in relation to 
two questions: what is this single path? what implications does it have on our religiously 
plural world? 


First of all, a few words are due about the nature of this text. In modern Theravada 
countries of South and Southeast Asia, Buddhists widely use this text for meditation. In 
most religious contexts, its functional role is a meditation manual for serious meditators. 
In addition, sometimes, it serves as a ritual text. For instance, in some parts of Sri Lanka, 
just before performing formal funeral rituals, Buddhists recite this text several times over- 
night, while the relatives are mourning over the death of a dear one. In addition, rather 
than giving a sermon to a person who is about to die, Buddhist monks recite the 
Satipatthana Sutta by the bed-side of the dying person; the intention of this recitation is 
to make a person’s last thought wholesome. In general, this discourse is highly 
venerated within the Sri Lankan tradition and “is regularly recited not only in Buddhist 
monasteries, but also in Buddhist homes with members of the family sitting round and 
listening with deep devotion.”” If the death is that of a lay person, usually lay people 
recite this text. If the death is that of a monk, monks perform the recitation. The recitation 
is carried out before the burial, when the dead body is at home. Perhaps, one religious 
reason for this recitation is that the text itself includes a section devoted to the meditation 
on the body. It is a meditation on impurities of the human body. Since the text focuses 
on the development of the mindfulness in-breath and out-breath, it has acquired 
reputation as a useful text for practicing meditation. While the text is one of the most 
popular Pali texts in Theravada countries, it has also been translated into several 
languages because of its importance for Buddhist practice. 


The Satipatthana Sutta is divided into four main sections: the meditation on (i) the 
human body (kayanupassana), (ii) feelings and sensations (vedananupassana), (iii) mind 
(cittanupassana), and (iv) various moral and intellectual subjects (dhammanupassana). 


In relation to religious soteriologies and inter-religious dialogue, the most relevant portion 
for our discussion consists of only one single line of the Satipatthana Sutta. Various 
translators have rendered this sentence differently. Bhikkhu Bodhi translated it: 
“Bhikkhus, this is the direct path for the purification of beings.”’ He further maintained 
that “virtually all translators” understood this as a statement, which upheld the path 
recommended in the Satipatthana Sutta as an exclusive path. For example, Soma Thero 
wrote: “This is the only way, O bhikkhus” and Nyanaponika Thero rendered it as: “This is 
the sole way, monks.” According to ,Nanamoli Thero, the ‘ekayana magga’ proposed in 
the Satipatthana Sutta has the “unambiguous contextual meaning of a path that goes in 
one way only.” Bhikkhu Bodhi justified his use of ‘direct path’ as “an attempt to preserve 
this meaning in a more streamlined phrasing.”* It is also worth noting commentarial 
position. The commentary to the Satipatthana Sutta had presented ‘ekayana magga’ as 
a ‘single path’ rather than a ‘divided path.’ It is a path that one should walk alone and a 
path that leads to one goal, nibbana. Thus, this usage is highly soteriological. However, 
Bhikkhu Bodhi maintained that there was “neither canonical nor commentarial basis” for 
that view; he explained the reasons for calling Satipatthana the ekayana magga. 
According to him, it was an attempt to distinguish the path recommended in the 
Satipatthana Sutta from other meditative paths, which lead to blissful states such as the 


attainment of j/hanas. In Theravada Buddhist traditions, the attainment of jhanas is 
always seen as a sidetrack rather than becoming a direct path to the realization of 
nibbana, which is conceived as superior to all other religious experiences attained 
through spiritual exercises. Thus, the emphasis on ‘the single’ path in the Satipatthana 
Sutta should be seen in the context of Theravada Buddhist soteriology. Strictly speaking, 
the aim of full-time followers (monks and nuns) was nothing but the attainment of 
nibbana. Perhaps, because of this soteriological orientation, the Satipatthana Sutta 
presented its religious path as the single path. 


Concluding Thoughts 

This paper has examined two religious scriptures representing two world religions. The 
purpose has been to see the way two fundamental scriptures facilitate or obstruct the 
dialogue among living faiths. It is acknowledged here that for any religion, following a 
certain path of active religious life, is essential for the realization of religious goals. 
However, the emphasis on a basic soteriological regimen can be misinterpreted in 
exclusive terms to limit and hinder the genuine interaction among living faiths. In various 
Christian contexts, though some have used specific scriptures such as John 14:6 to 
discourage inter-religious cooperation, certain exclusive tendencies embedded in the 
Satipatthana Sutta have not been used by Buddhists for exclusive ends. In fact, most 
Theravada Buddhists are not even aware of the existence of an exclusivistic claim in 
their scriptures. In the inter-faith conference sponsored by World Council of Churches 
held at Serra Retreat Center, Malibu, California (November 4-9, 2000), all Protestant 
Christian participants agreed that John 14:6 is an obstacle for genuine dialogue and 
ecumenical endeavor within Christian churches. They maintained that whenever there is 
a progressive initiative within Christian denominations (in particular in India) with regard 
to inter-religious dialogue with living faiths, someone who opposes such a genuine effort 
will quote the Bible to prevent genuine discussion. In the complex and problematic inter- 
religious dialogue context, what this paper has attempted to demonstrate is that though 
religious traditions may include exclusive claims as religious soteriologies for achieving 
respective religious goals, most negative uses of them can be avoided with careful 
thinking and critical attitude. Thus, the future task of inter-religious dialogue is the 
generation of a renewed awareness of the use of scriptures for religious harmony. It is 
believed here that through genuine dialogue, misuses of scriptures can be avoided. In 
that respect, the role of hermeneutics becomes very crucial. 





Mahinda Deegalle is a Buddhist monk from Sri Lanka and Lecturer in the Study of 
Religions at Bath Spa University College, United Kingdom. 


'See M. Thomas Thangaraj’s paper in this volume entitled: “Jesus the Christ: The Only Way 
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*Walpola Rahula, What the Buddha Taught (New York: Grove Press, 1974), p. 69. 

*The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha: A New Translation of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
transl. Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi (Kandy: Buddhist Publication Society, 1995), 
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Reconciliation in Christianity and Pluralism 


Henk Leegte 


As | considered which theme needed renewed thinking and theologising in an interfaith 
dialogue setting on religious plurality, the theme of reconciliation came immediately to 
my mind. 


In Christianity, reconciliation is undoubtedly a core issue. After a long period of 
disappearance, it is back again on the agenda of the churches, at least in Europe. 
Theologically speaking, it is a very difficult theme. However, when | think of the many un- 
reconciled peoples and societies opposing each other in the world, | believe that it is 
worth thinking and rethinking about. For example, take into consideration the wars and 
fighting in Israel/Palestine; in Indonesia on the Moluccan islands; in several places in 
Africa; in Sri Lanka and so on. In many of these wars, religion plays an important role 
and is very often misused. Also, within churches and within families, in more 
individualistic settings, there are many situations where reconciliation is far away. 


When one listens to the discussions held in church on the theme of reconciliation, one 
does not often think immediately that the discussion was about a peace or restoration of 
broken relations, etc. Most often, the opinions held by people in the church on 
reconciliation differ enormously. 


Reconciliation in Christianity has to do with the relationship between humankind and 
God, and on an inter-personal level between one human being and the other. These are 
both established through Jesus Christ. In this paper, | will briefly outline reconciliation in 
the biblical sense. | will then also give three Christian views on reconciliation, as the 
Swedish Lutheran Bishop G. Aulén wrote them down schematically (1931). They are still 
useful today. ' 


Reconciliation presupposes a disturbed relationship. Parties once living together in 
harmony are now having trouble. Reconciliation restores the relationship. In the Bible, 
one often reads about a disturbed relationship between God and man asking for 
reconciliation. People break this covenant with God through deliberate sin and 
negligence, by letting evil happen. The Bible tells stories about people, who do wrong, 
and to whom evil happens. At the same time, we read about God who is angered by the 
ongoing human failing, but who never forgets his once-made promises. God shows two 
sides of himself, he is angry about what people do, and his love keeps forgiving them. 
What can we say from a New Testament (i.e. Christian) point of view about this 
complicated relationship? 


Maybe no one but Jesus has witnessed how strong God's love is for all human beings. 
In his way of treating outcasts and all kinds of sinful people, he pictured an image of this 
love. His followers therefore saw in him the Messiah, the one that accomplishes 
reconciliation between God and his people. They saw in Jesus the image of God and 
called him therefore, God's Son. 


' G. Aulén, De christelijke verzoeningsgedachte, Amsterdam 1931. Aulén’s outline on theologising the 
theme of reconciliation was also used in a WCC document Confessing the one Faith, Geneva 1991 p. 59. 


Strangely enough, the life of this Messiah ended on the cross, an ambiguous event. By 
nailing him on the cross, the sinfulness of humankind became as clear as ever. 
However, at the same time, when one looks at Jesus only, could this death also be seen 
as an act of extreme obedience? Jesus loved as far as one could go. Who loves more 
than one who gives his life for his people (John13, 1; 15,13)? Moreover, how does God 
enter this story? 


Since Jesus, who was called "God's son”, was killed by the people, one would expect 
that God's anger would strike them. But hadn't Jesus, although he spoke about God's 
rigour, always preached the precedence of God's love? This is the way his followers 
eventually saw his death. It was the result of his enormous love for his people. The 
people did not acknowledge this love but they could not put an end to it. And through the 
resurrection of Christ, God showed this love. In the end, love and life are stronger than 
evil and death. The astonishing event of Jesus' death acquired a new meaning. In his 
death, human sinfulness and godly love were pushed to extremes. In the end, God's 
love triumphed. Jesus' death was seen as such an overwhelming sign of love, that 
human sinfulness seemed to be overcome by it. And even more, people began to 
believe that at the cross human sinfulness was vanquished and redeemed. Just when 
human evil seemed to have reached its peak, reconciliation between humankind and 
God was established. 


This paradoxical event has been described in several ways and images. To give words 
to it, the writers from the New Testament books (especially Paul in his letters) used 
different pictures. Sometimes they used the image of the cultic sacrifice (Rom 3,25), 
while other places used images from the antique slave market. people were slaves of 
sin, but by Jesus "bought" and "paid" (1 Cor. 6,20) them free. And again at other places, 
images are used from the courthouse: Jesus paid the punishment deserved by the 
people (Phil 2,7). The images differ. Later, Christian theologians tried to make an 
unambiguous theory out of this, which was not so easy. 


Out of all the different views on reconciliation, there are three main types distinguished 
by G. Aulén. The first one could be called the 'classical' type. In this perception of 
reconciliation, Christ has gained victory over the demonic powers at the cross. Humanity 
is forever saved. This is also why, according to the church father Irenaeus of Lyon 
(second century A.D.), Christ had to be both human and God at the same time. He had 
to be God because only a godly power could break the chains of human attachment to 
sin and evil. He had to be human because only a human being could fight this battle for 
humanity as a whole. This type of thinking is still predominant in the Eastern Orthodox 
churches. There are many problems with this way of thinking among people today. 
Words like hell and devil hardly mean anything anymore to modem thinking people, and 
this particularly in the West. Secondly, Christ’s battle with the demonic powers is 
something that happens high above people somewhere, far away from this world. Don't 
these images and words belong to a mythical way of thinking that we have left behind? 
Thirdly, the idea that Christ conquered the demonic powers in this world for everyone 
once and for all is difficult to imagine, and this particularly in a pluralistic context. 


Gustaf Aulén identifies the second type of reconciliation as the 'Latin' understanding. | 
would prefer to call it the ‘juridical’ type. According to this type of thinking, the death of 
Jesus is seen as reconciliation in terms of a satisfaction for the sins of humanity. 
Comparing with the classical type, the cosmic aspect of reconciliation by Christ and his 
battle with demonic powers is considered much more important than here. The juridical 
type of thinking wants to be a little bit more objective. This model of thinking is mainly 
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worked out by Anselmus of Canterbury (1033-1109) in his book "Cur Deus homo" (Why 
God became human). Human disobedience to God's legal order is an affront to God. 
This insult had to be satisfied. A sacrifice was needed as compensation. But who would 
be able to bring this sacrifice? It needed to be a satisfaction so big that only God himself 
could bring it and yet it had to be done by a human being. And so Christ, both man and 
God, was the only one who would be able to do it. In this type of thinking, the obedience 
of Christ and disobedience of humanity are weighed out against each other, and human 
guilt and penance become central. 


There are clear differences between the first two types of thinking about reconciliation. In 
the first type, it's about a cosmic battle and liberation from eternal death. In the second 
type, it is about guilt and satisfaction and a juridical procedure. It is only at one point that 
these two types of thinking come together: Christ, both human and divine, establishes 
reconciliation for humanity, but humankind is not taking part. Since the Enlightenment, 
this has raised many questions. How is it possible to derive validity for the whole world 
from the death of Jesus? How could the death of one man forever pay (satisfy) the debts 
of humanity towards God? A third type of thinking emerged. 


In this third type of thinking, reconciliation is seen as a way of living for people today. 
The most striking thing in this way of thinking is the humanitarian tendency. Human 
responsibility becomes an important part. The view is not only on the cross and the 
saving blood of Christ. A reconciling way of living becomes important. The death of 
Jesus is seen in the perspective of his whole life through his preaching, his faith and his 
obedience. This model is often called the 'subjective’' way of thinking. How Jesus lived 
during his life asks for a reaction in the life of his followers. Reconciliation here is not 
only and primarily connected to his death as a sacrifice, but to his life as a whole. But 
even this third way of Christian thinking on reconciliation has its difficulties. Is it not too 
subjective or too optimistic? There is a danger that reconciliation becomes something 
purely human, something that can be reached if we just follow Jesus’ example radically 
enough. Another difficulty appears when the whole presupposition is denied: the broken 
relationship between humankind and God. 


| have tried to outline some (Christian) theological views and thoughts on reconciliation 
in a very simplified way. In my opinion, and particularly given the pluralistic context, 
reconciliation is a theme that needs renewed thinking. My question(s) would be: how do 
other religions think of reconciliation? In which way does the concept of reconciliation 
play a part in the different traditions? Are there, like in Christianity, theologies of 
reconciliation? Moreover, if so, how can we make them useful in situations of conflicts 
between people? 
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Judaism and Pluralism 


Tikva Frymer-Kensky 


In the Musaph service on Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year, Veye’etayu kol 
le’ovdekha is sung. The words happily sung by the Cantor and often the congregation 
are: 

All will come to worship you 

They will bless your holy name 

And tell your righteousness in far-off places. 

Nations who do not know you will come to seek you 

The end of the earth will praise you. 

They will say “great is YWHW” 

Offer you their sacrifices 

Abandon their idols and turn over their statues 

And come as one to worship you. 


Those who seek your face will revere you with the sun 
They will recognize your mighty kingship 

They will teach understanding to those who err. 

They will tell your deeds of glory 

And exalt you above all heads 

They will praise your presence in awe 

And crown you with a glorious wreath 


The hills will sing with joy 

The far-flung places will exult in your reign 
And accept the yoke of your sovereignty 
And exalt you in the assembly of the people 
The far-flung will hear and come 

And give you the crown of kingship 


The song, from the seventh century of the common era echoes the sentiments 
expressed by the prophets Micah and Isaiah from the eighth century before the common 
era: “In the end of days the lord will be king over all the earth.” The eschatology that 
some day all people will worship God is expressed daily and weekly in one of the central 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy, the Aleinu prayer with which most services start winding 
down to their conclusion. The prayer which starts with praise and thanksgiving that we 
Jews are privileged to worship God and revere the king of Kings, ends with a hope to 
establish the old world under God’s sovereignty, /etaken olam bemalkhut Shaddai and 
with the prophetic vision. “in that day God will be king over all the earth; on that day God 
will be One and God’s name One”. 


Jews have been very proud of the non-ethnic basis of our religion, of the fact that as a 
people we are to some extent volitional and becoming increasing so. In the widely used 
High Holiday prayer book (Mahzor) compiled and arranged by Morris Silverman, in 1951, 
Silverman introduces the Veyeetayu prayer with this sentiment “the following poem 
written more than 1200 years ago by an unknown author is remarkable for its 
universalistic outlook. This is particularly noteworthy since the Middle Ages were 
marked largely by intolerance prejudice and violence."” (p.153). But the "universalism" 
of this poem and of the eschatological vision of the Kingdom of God is not a pluralistic 
universalism. Like the self-proclaimed universalism of Christianity, the openness is to 
the actual people, not to their faiths, and the desire for a universal kingdom is a desire 


that all other faiths disappear. In other words, universalism is triumphalism, a form of 
intellectual imperialism that sees only one possibility in the spiritual landscape. 


Does a religion have a right to be triumphalist in its eschatological vision? Can believers 
ever not secretly wish that their friends will come to believe as they do? Thinking that 
my religion is right, do | necessarily think that my religion is more right than any one 
else’s? If | do not think, why not join someone else’s religion. If | do think that my 
religion is more right than someone else’s, how can | not share it? It is too simple to 
think that my religion is more right only for me and your religion more right for you 
because of accident of birth. That would deny the possibility of change between 
religions. 


In Judaism, | may believe that | have the privilege of having to have my belief. But by 
what thought process do | think that | should be privileged and others not so? One 
possibility that | believe that | am naturally more capable of having or receiving the more 
right religion, | am on the very fast slippery slope to racism. As an alternative to any idea 
of not super, the Bible proposed the idea of election. The biblical idea of election, 
“chosenness’ is the alternative to an idea of natural superiority: as Deuteronomy says, it 
is not because Israel is bigger or smarter that God is in covenant with it, because God 
“chose it”. Jews have been attacked for this idea of chosenness and they have 
commemorated this idea of chosenness. The centerpiece of home liturgy, the prayer 
over the wine that introduces Sabbaths sanctifies the day in this way. 


“Blessed be you, O Lord King of the Universe, who has sanctified us with your 
commandments ... For you have chosen us and made us holy among all the nations. 
And your holy Sabbath with love and desire you have given us as our portion” Blessed 
be You, who makes the Sabbath holy”. 


Similar sentiment introduces the festivals. The sentiment of this prayer is not arrogant; it 
is on the contrary grateful, and recited at the time of accepting and thanking God for the 
greatest gift, the Sabbath or Festival. In a similar way Jews thank God for the other 
greatest gift, the Torah. In a centerpiece of the synagogue liturgy on Sabbath and 
Festival mornings, a Jew called up to the Torah tells the congregation “Bless God” and 
when they answer “Blessed be God”, the one called up continues “Blessed be the one 
who has chosen us from the nations and given us the Torah.” Once again, 
“chosenness” is mentioned in gratitude for the gift of the distinctively Jewish religion of 
Sabbath and Torah. But “chosenness’”, though it avoids racialist arrogance, clearly has 
its own problems, and reconstructionist Jews can’t say it. Instead they say, “who has 
called us to God’s worship” which avoids the word “chosen” but still implies that God 
chose Jews to worship God. 


Universalist triumphalism and chosenness are the Scylla and Charybdis of the belief in 
one God. Even the biblical and rabbinic authors who explained that God appointed each 
nation its guardian angel still held that only Israel was directly under God’s supervision. 
Moreover, they hoped that some day God would be acknowledged king over all the 
earth. 


Of course, universalism/triumphalism in Judaism is carefully tucked away into 
eschatological drams. In the present world, Judaism declared itself open to converts but 
unwilling to proselytize. Recently, voices in the reform movement have suggested that 
“outreach” to non-Jews might be a good solution to the spiritual hunger they perceive in 
America, but this is a very minor opinion. 


In the meantime, Judaism declares itself the vanguard of the future and the preserver of 
the past and the importance of historical memory. If converting the nations is not an 
active possibility, preventing the nations from overwhelming Israel with their superior 
numbers is very much a problem Jews consider. And one of the ways it has traditionally 
sought to insure survival is by limiting social contact in a kind of “circle the wagons” 
approach to the dangers of assimilation and intermarriage. At the very beginning of the 
Jewish system of Halakhah, religious law, there were a group of relations whose express 
purpose was to prevent the kind of intimate contact with neighbors that could lead to 
Jewish disappearance. The most radical was a law in the Mishnah, perhaps deriving 
from the Hasmonean court, which blithely declared that zealots should feel free to attack 
a Jew who married a non-Jewish woman. The hero of this attitude was Phineas, who 
ran his spear through Zimri and Cozbi in their act of copulation. Such zealotry was 
popular in the Hasmonean period, but the spectre of fanaticism led the Rabbis to permit 
this law to be followed only if the couple was in flagrante delicto, to retell the Phineas 
story to show that God ensured that Phineas obeyed this restriction, and to declare that 
it would be better if people did not attack copulating couples. 


The idea of beating up copulators has been a dead letter in Judaism for two thousand 
years, but there are other laws designed to limit intermarriage that are still alive in many 
circles. These are rules limiting table fellowship by not allowing Jews to eat regular 
cheese, drink Gentile wine or eat “the bread of the nations”. Cheese has a kashrut 
problem, since it is used in animal rennet. Wine may also have an idolatry problem, 
since it used to be libated. But in the absence of rennet and libation, the prohibition of 
gentile cheeses, wine and even bread are explicitly formulated to keep peoples 
separate. This is problematic, particularly in the more extreme forms of not allowing 
Jews to drink wine that gentiles have touched, a regulation surprising still alive. 


Another matter is the category of Avodah Zarah entirely. The term refers to idolatry, and 
by extension polytheist religions. Not only is a Jew to avoid avodah zarah, but Jews may 
not make financial benefit trafficking in forbidden substances. There is even a school of 
thought that does not allow any benefit, such as enjoyment of art or music from pagan 
worship. Can a pluralist religion declare certain other religions off-limits? Can it move 
that rejection from the realm of concepts to the practical realm of telling people to stay 
away? Certainly there is precedent in Judaism for not worrying about accidental benefit, 
for example of being able to bathe in public baths decorated with statues of Aphrodite. 
There is even Rabbinic precedent for declaring the fear of Avodah zarah to be null and 
void. But we must ask whether prohibitions of contact have any place in pluralist 
religion. 


Pluralist religion has to be pluralist. This means it has to allow the existence of non- 
pluralist approaches to religion within ones own faith community. There are many 
people who react to the large scale of life in this country through an enclave mentality — 
a philosophy of “bless the czar and keep him far away”. These enclaves can and will 
maintain regulations designed to keep them isolated. For those who reject enclave 
attitudes and worry about the moral climate they may create, the isolation regulations 
have to be faced as an impediment to pluralistic interrelationships. 
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What Can Be Closed in Relation to God? 


Issues of Community, Sovereignty and the Holy Spirit in Christian Thinking 


Jay T. Rock 


In one of his well-know poems, Robert Frost is mending a stone wall with his 
neighbor, when, feeling mischievous, he wonders “if (he) could put a notion in his 
head”: 


‘Why do they make good neighbors? ... 
Before | built a wall I’d ask to know 

What | was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom | was like to give offense, 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That wants it down.’ | could say ‘Elves’ to him, 
But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself. | see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, ‘Good fences make good neighbors’. 


(“Mending Wall” from North of Boston (1914)) 


Christian theology has engaged in many efforts to mend walls, to maintain the 
definitions and boundaries of thought and practice by which we Christians have 
traditionally defined ourselves, and within which some of us have been able to grow 
in the knowledge and love of God. At the same time there are many Christians 
(among whom | count myself) who find “darkness” rather than light in this approach. 
We ask, “How are such inherited walls part of a theology capable of providing a 
framework for living as Christians in our present world?” And “What is that 
mysterious energy that undermines our walls again and again?” 


In my work with churches and ecumenical groups, | try to offer theological insights 
that can be of use to Christians who now (at last) understand that they live in a world 
that is full of people of many different cultures and religions. As | do this, | can’t help 
noticing that some “walls” or theological definitions are being shored up, while other 
affirmations about the nature of God and humanity are ignored, even though they 
could provide foundation stones for the kind of renewal that is needed. | find myself 
most concerned about constructions of Christian thinking that seem to wall out 
otherness and hardly admit a sense of readiness to be broken open by the Holy 
Spirit. | worry about formulations that deny the idea of an always “emerging” 
religious tradition, and. erode community responsibility for revelation and 
interpretation. 


What follows are some points of departure toward formulating a response to these 
concerns. 


1. A fundamental question is that of how theology itself is to be critically evaluated. 
A feminist principle articulated by Elizabeth Johnson and Rosemary Radford 
Reuther, among others, insists that one of the essential criteria for 


“testing the truth and falsity, the adequacy and inadequacy .. of theological 
statements and religious structures .. is the emancipation of women toward 
human flourishing ...‘Theologically speaking, whatever diminishes or denies 
the full humanity of women must be presumed not to reflect the divine or an 
authentic relation to the divine, or reflect the authentic nature of things, or to 
be the message or work of an authentic redeemer or a community of 
redemption.’... The goal toward which this theological effort passionately 
journeys is transformation into new community.” (She Who Is, pp. 30-31). 


Is it not possible, and even necessary, to apply a parallel criteria regarding the 
flourishing and welfare of people of other religious traditions to our theological 
statements and religious structures? 


Closely related to the issue is that of credibility: “As an Asian, | cannot accept as 
divine and true any teaching which begins with the presumption that all my ancestors 
are eternally doomed. Theology must respect these millions upon millions of my 
ancestors and future human beings, before | can accept theology as a true 
interpretation of revelation from a loving God.” (Thissa Balasuria, S.J.) 


2. It seems necessary to again remind ourselves in the Christian household of God 
as Sovereign — the limitless God in whose image we are made. The sovereignty of 
God means that God is God, the Ultimate Other, and we are not. No human being is 
God, nor capable of perceiving the totality of the Holy One. God's activity is not 
limited by human conceptions or limits, and thus will always be escaping our 
theological categories. 


Also, there is from the Christian perspective no other Reality. God is the only source 
of all being. Therefore, again, the revelation of God is in some sense not limitable. 
However, we also affirm from our experience of God and from revelation, that the 
nature of this Ultimate Reality is relational — as reflected in understandings of the 
Trinity. Does this not mean that being made in God’s image we are made for 
relationship? Does our current theologizing reflect this? 


3. Another essential insight of the Reformed tradition within Christianity has to do 
with the interrelated roles of the individual and the Spirit, and of the community in 
interpreting revelation. Each person has the ability to receive a new aspect of the 
truth. The individual conscience is free, precisely because the Holy Spirit can bring 
new illumination of human situations and of scriptural mandates through individual 
hearts and minds. 


Such insights traditionally are to be brought to the community, which has the 
authority and ability to discern the validity of such insights. The community in this 
understanding embodies and exercises a function much like the magisterium in the 
Catholic tradition. Community is thus not simply the gathering of those who have 
been saved; rather, it is those who are engaged in discerning and incarnating God’s 
word and activity in this time and place. It is not those who ask “What would Jesus 
do?”, as if all the answers were already given in the red letters of the biblical text; but 
“What will Christ’s body (we) do?” as the living, in the world, interpreting embodiment 
of God’s love for the world here and now. 
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As we were developing the NCCC Policy Statement on Interfaith Relations and the 
Churches, one very significant point of resistance had to do with using “family 
language” (e.g., “sister” and “brother”) about people of other religious traditions. The 
issue of those who are in and those who are outside the circle of people bound 
together by Christ’s love is a live one. Our conclusion was that, in spite of 
differences of interpretation, there is no way to separate love of God and love of 
neighbor, and thus no way to distinguish circles of love. Developing a much clearer, 
theologically rooted, understanding of community is critical for these days. 


4. Jesus is a revelation of God, and as a people who understand ourselves to be 
related to God in and through Jesus, we come into the Jesus way of life, which 
means that we are called to take part in God’s project of reconciliation — to be agents 
of reconciliation among peoples, to live in a spirituality and offer the hospitality and 
strength that allow reconciliation to take place. To watch, to wait, to empty ourselves 
so that this new creation of God can come into being, and the reign of God, the 
beloved community can begin to be seen, lived, realized among us. It seems to me 
that there is much to explore here that could help us develop theological 
understandings, and especially spiritual practices, with openness to the building of 
wider, and not triumphalistic, human communities. 


5. What has become of our understanding of the Power of the Holy Spirit? And how 
do we understand this in relation to all the people of the world? Many years ago 
(1971), Georges Khodr said, 


God says, “This will happen in the last days. | will pour out upon everyone a 
portion of my spirit” (Acts 2:17) ... The Spirit is present everywhere and fills 
everything by virtue of an economy distinct from that of the Son. The Spirit 
operates and applies his energy in accordance with his own economy, and 
we could from this angle regard the non-Christian religions as points where 
the Spirit’s inspiration is at work. And all who are visited by the spirit are the 
people of God.” 


Again, in regard to the Spirit, how can we revive the understanding that our tradition 
and our living of it is always being renewed? At every moment, our living depends on 
God’s presence. God’s word is constantly emerging, existing itself is constantly 
arising and brought as an expression of God self. We live as religious people in 
dependence on his mercy; therefore our theology and life needs to be — can 
authentically only be — open to the inspiration, the fresh breath of the Spirit. How do 
we reshape our theologizing to root it, and to root our communities also, in an 
affirmation of a constantly emerging and changing tradition for a constantly changing 
and emerging world? 





Jay T. Rock is the Interfaith Relations Officer of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Religion and Plurality: Central Theological Issues in 
the Christian Faith 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


Character of the Christian Faith 


Dealing with religious plurality is a special problem to what are known as the ‘founded’ or 
‘prophetic’ religions. This is because the ‘founded’ religions arise from a core vision of a 
founder, resulting in the emergence of a new religious tradition. This happens either in 
response to a revelation (as in the case of Islam), or as a radical reform movement that 
eventually separates itself from the parent religious tradition (as in the case of Buddhism 
and Christianity). The strength, vitality and credibility of these traditions depend on their 
faithfulness to the core visions of their founders. These religions also capture and 
preserve their core visions in canons of scripture, which play a major role in the life of 
the faith community. 


It is in the nature of such religions that they are also actively “missionary” in character. 
The new revelation needs to be proclaimed; reformation and the alternate perspectives it 
brings need to be advocated. These visions grip the imagination of their immediate 
followers imbibing in them a sense of urgency and obligation to spread the “message”. It 
is little wonder then that such religions, unlike ‘traditional’ religions, have little time to 
reflect on plurality or on the merits and demerits of other ways of believing and being. 


In the case of Christianity the sense of urgency and the preoccupation with its own 
message was heightened by the eschatological setting of Jesus’ own teaching and 
ministry. The early church saw itself as a community on which “the end of time had 
broken in”. The messianic expectation and the conviction of the impending Parousia 
(the Second Coming of Christ that would wound up history) shaped the psychological 
make up of the early church. This ethos continues to stay with it to the present day. 


Seen from this perspective, Christianity was never intended to be a ‘settled’ religious 
tradition, (as it eventually developed into), but a ‘prophetic challenge’. Its goal was the 
‘proclamation’ of the good news of the in-breaking of the Reign of God over all of life 
which demanded a new discipleship, particularly in the way one related to God and to 
one’s neighbours. When the expected Parousia did not take place as a historical event 
that brought human history to its intended conclusion, Christianity gradually settled down 
into a religious tradition. It has, however, not come to terms with its new status of a 
“religious tradition’. Nor has it been able to stand on its own as a religious tradition. 
While Buddhism to a large extent became a separate religious tradition by gradually 
breaking off from its Hindu moorings, Christianity retained the Hebrew scriptures as its 
Old Testament to provide the “story” of the human predicament within which its message 
might be interpreted and understood. And yet it would not see itself as a sect within the 
Jewish tradition. 


This peculiar character and history of its development has much to do with Christianity’s 


inability to handle religious plurality. While it accepts plurality as a reality it does not 
have handles to relate to it. Its preoccupation is with how it can remain “faithful to the 
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core vision” that brought it into existence, its need to “proclaim the Good News” of God’s 
reign over all life, and the need to “call people to a new discipleship”. Christian 
exclusivism, thus, does not arise from ill will towards other religious traditions but is 
innate to its self-understanding. 


The theological traditions through which it has tried so far to integrate its reality as a 
religious tradition with its desire to be an eschatological community appear to be 
inadequate in the pluralist context. This has resulted in many misunderstandings of the 
purpose of its mission in the world and its calling together of an expectant community, 
the Church. Its mission today is often experienced as imposition and a race for 
numbers. Many Christians themselves have strayed from the original intentions of the 
mission and of the original purpose of the creation of the community of faith. 


The challenge to Christian theology today, therefore, is to come to terms with its new 
Status as a religious tradition among other religious traditions and to effectively interpret 
its core message within the disciplines of living within this reality. Without this 
Christianity will continue to be ill equipped to deal with religious plurality. 


Its Approach to Other Religious Traditions 


As a consequence of the above, Christianity has never really had an adequate theology 
of other religions. Even though there are volumes on the Christian “Theology of 
Religions” and descriptions of the different approaches of Christians to other religions, in 
a strict sense a “prophetic” religion does not function on a theology of other religions. 
Within this scheme there is the “prophetic message” and “the world in need of it”. It is 
little wonder then that Christians relate to the world as the potential Church, and Islam 
sees humanity as the potential Umma. Within this scheme of things all religious and 
cultural traditions of the world merge into one reality in need of the “message” that had 
been shaped by the core vision of its founder. It is not uncommon then to see all other 
ways of believing to be in “error”, and not to give theological validity to other ways of 
being and believing. In such situations, as is clearly the case in Christianity, theology is 
at the service of missiology. Mission precedes theology; theology follows mission and 
provides the rationale for the mission. Mission also becomes the rationale of the church 
whose existence could only be justified as the proclaimer of the message the world is 
believed to be in need of. 


It is therefore not surprising that, for example, in India, there is a dispute over the issue 
of “mission” between Christians and Hindus. The discussions so far have been 
frustrating because there appears to be no common grounds for this discussion that 
would bring out the deeper issues involved. The argument by some Christians that the 
mission issues is one of ‘freedom of religion’ and the ‘right to convert and to be 
converted’ addresses the issue at the level of civil liberties. But it misses the heart of the 
misunderstandings. Hindus have always respected the rights of people to test and to 
follow different spiritual paths (for which there are numerous examples within Hinduism.) 
As a ‘traditional’ religion, which has prophetic streams within, Hinduism accepts the 
possibility of spiritual experimentations, crossings over from one spiritual tradition to 
another, and even of moving from one spiritual fold into another. In its world-view, 
however, all these take place within the overall affirmation of the total religious life of the 
people. Religious distinctions within India are considered sampradayas, branches, and 


it is quite acceptable to belong to different strands of religious beliefs ranging from strict 
atheism to monism, theism, polytheism and so on, and to move from one to the other. 


Christian tradition, coming from the “prophetic” mode, has a different concept of mission 
as that which challenges, separates and creates an alternate community within the 
larger community, often over against it. Therefore while Christians, coming from one 
angle, insist on being a separate and separated community, Hindus, looking at the issue 
from quite a different angle, cannot understand why Christians and Muslims would not 
agree to be part of the fotal religious life of India, which has been given the name 
“Hinduism” by its Western exponents. 


The issues are of course more complicated by the political and social dimensions of the 
life in India and the use of violence by some sections of the community. These issues 
need to be faced on their own right. It is important, however, that one does not loose 
sight of the divergences in the understanding of what constitutes appropriate “mission” in 
a pluralistic context. While Christians understand their mission in the original sense as 
the “messianic proclamation” of the “Good News’ with the invitation to discipleship, and 
insist on the freedom people should have to respond to it, Hindus see and experience 
Christianity as a “religious tradition” that seeks to increase its power and influence by 
dragging people from the main stream religious life into an alternate community. 


Hindus, speaking from within one logic, say, without malice, that Christianity and Islam 
are welcome as distinct religious traditions, if they become “part of Hinduism” i.e., part of 
the totality of Indian religious life. Christians, hearing this invitation from within another 
logic, see this as an attempt on the part of the Hindus to absorb them. 


In order to live and function in a religiously plural world Christianity, therefore, needs to 
develop a considered theology of religions that it so badly lacks. It is only within such a 
theology of religions, which takes theological account of the religious and spiritual life of 
India, that the church would be able to understand for itself and explain to others the 
place and role of Christian witness. Such a theology of religions can emerge only if it 
moves from its Christocentric starting point to a Theocentric one. It can emerge only 
when it begins its theology where it all began - “Creation”- rather than with the “Fall”. It 
would demand the disciplined spelling out of the church’s mission as part of God’s 
mission in the world. It would require the ability on the part of the Christians to see 
peoples of other religious traditions as fellow pilgrims and co-workers. 


Thus Christianity needs a more considered theology of religions for it to be able to 
function in a religiously plural world. 


Its Readiness to Relativize Itself 


The considerations above brings into focus the greatest challenge to the Christian faith 
in living in a religiously plural world, namely, to see its paradigm or ‘story’ of the human 
predicament as one among many other ways of understanding the nature of existence 
and its destiny. The Christian paradigm is of course built on the basic world-view of 
Judaism of its time as modified and informed by the Greco-Roman world into which it 
moved in its very early stages. Several doctrines and teachings that are central to the 
Christian faith, such as the nature of the human condition, the meaning and purpose of 
history, nature of salvation and fulfillment, the uniqueness and finality of Christ, the 
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nature and authority of scripture, the role and function of the church and its mission, are 
all built on and make sense within this particular paradigm. The Christian insistence that 
it is the “only” paradigm to understand the human condition has been at the heart of its 
inability to deal with plurality. 


It is of course necessary to have a paradigm of the human condition within which one 
would make sense of the core religious experience/revelation given to a community. 
Such a paradigm may be indispensable to the community and its message. It is also 
true that not all paradigms are “equal” in the sense that they draw out different 
responses and ways of life from its adherents. Yet, the existence and the validity of the 
existence of different paradigms of human existence are yet to be affirmed positively 
within traditional Christian theology. 


Where there is no room for plurality of paradigms of human existence, there is no room 
for plurality of religions. Where such a plurality of paradigms is affirmed there is also the 
need to relativise one’s own paradigm, important and decisive as it may be to the 
community, as one among the many. It is the distinctiveness of the paradigms that 
account for different religious traditions. 


In other words, Christianity would continue to have difficulty in functioning in a religiously 
plural world if it insists that its paradigm of understanding the human condition and its 
resolution is the only possible way to look at reality and relate to it. \ts story needs to 
take its rightful place alongside other stories. 


The Living Tradition 


The discussions ‘above raise some fundamental questions about the nature of 
Christianity and its future. Should the prophetic, eschatological character of Christianity 
be compromised in the interest of plurality? Should Christianity cease to be a 
missionary religion and give up its intention to call all peoples to the discipleship of the 
Reign of God? Is it justified to ask of a “Prophetic” religion to “settle down” alongside 
other religious traditions and to live with them in harmony and peace? 


The Hebrews, who have had the experience of Yahweh as the Lord of the mountains 
and desert, had considerable difficulty in adjusting to understanding Yahweh anew in the 
settled life in Canaan. The early Christian community had to re-do and rethink its 
theology when the expected Parousia did not materialize and it had to enter the phase of 
being a church in the world. A living tradition is one in which theology is done and re- 
done in faithfulness to the original vision and yet to respond to the realities into which the 
faith communities enter with the passing of time. Easy compromises can of course 
happen and the community may stray away from that which gives it its specificity and 
purpose. But there could also be true discernment leading to responsible rethinking and 
the emergence of new theologies that make the original vision and its impulses relevant 
to the new context in new ways. 


Gradually Christians are coming to grips with the new reality of plurality and are 
beginning to come to terms with it theologically. There is a long way ahead. 





Dr. S. Wesley Ariarajah is Professor of Ecumenical Theology at the Drew 
University School of Theology, Madison, New Jersey, USA. 


The Significance of the Hindu Doctrine of Ishtadeva for 
Understanding Religious Pluralism 


Anantanand Rambachan 


The World Council of Churches invited a number of guests of other faiths to participate 
in its Eighth Assembly which took place in Harare, Zimbabwe, in 1998. Our main 
participation was in the Padare (a Shona word for "meeting place"). These were 
workshop-like gatherings in which we addressed and discussed various themes. At one 
of the Padare sessions, with the intriguing title, "My God, Your God, Our God, No God," 
Prof. Wesley Ariarajah, during the question time, asked me about the relevance of the 
Hindu doctrine of the ishtadeva for our understanding of religious pluralism. | cannot 
recall the brief answer which | gave to his question, but | remember not feeling contented 
with my response and his question has remained with me ever since. It plays an 
important role in most Hindu discussions of religious pluralism and it is used as an 
interpretative lens for understanding religious differences. It may have significance, 
beyond the Hindu tradition, for our understanding of and response to religious pluralism. 
The nature and presuppositions of the doctrine of the ishtadeva are not usually critically 
assessed and this may be a good opportunity to do this evaluation. 


Let us begin with the term itself. /shtadeva is Sanskrit for "chosen God." Choice, of 
course, cannot be exercised when alternatives are absent. The ishtadeva doctrine is 
meaningful in the Indian context where religious pluralism has had a long history and 
where different Gods were available for choosing. From among these, a person chooses 
one which becomes her ishtadeva. The most popular ishatadevas, today, include, Shiva, 
Vishnu, especially in one of Vishnu's human incarnations like Rama and Krishna, and 
the Mother Goddess in one of her many forms such as Kali or Durga. 


There is no doubt that, at various times in the history of Hinduism, the various 
ishtadevas were perceived as different and competing Gods and their worshippers as 
rival communities. Many of the myths connected with Visnhu or Shiva seek to 
demonstrate the superior power of one over the other and there are still particular 
traditions within Hinduism in which such rivalry persists and one jishtadeva is 
subordinated to another. The International Society for Krishna Consciousness, a modern 
Vaishnava movement, advocates the supremacy of Vishnu above all other deities. 
Although it may be impossible to trace the history of the ishtadeva doctrine, it appears to 
me that the doctrine is a response to such sectarian rivalries about the true God. While 
it is true that one could subscribe to the doctrine of the ishtadeva, admit some kind of 
reality to other Gods and make all of these subordinate to one's own, this would be 
contrary to the spirit which underlines the teaching about the ishtadeva. 


The ishtadeva doctrine developed in a context where different religious and cultural 
communities existed, each with its own distinctive images, doctrines and ways of 
worshipping God. As these communities interacted and grew in awareness of each 
other, there was a movement from the more sectarian viewpoints which either accepted 
the reality of the other's God and hierarchically subordinated it to one’s own or 
understood one's God as true and the other as false and non-existent. The doctrine, in 
fact, suggests a rejection of the real existence of many Gods and the position that the 
absolute is One. At the same time, the doctrine presupposes that this One God is 
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imagined, named and worshipped in different ways and that human beings are choosing 
from among the many names and images of the One. 


Wesley Ariarajah, in his book, The Bible and People of Other Faiths, recounts a 
contemporary encounter and predicament which may replicate the ancient context in 
which the doctrine of the ishtadeva arose.' Ariarajah, who was at that time serving as a 
Christian pastor in the town of Kandy in Sri Lanka, summarizes his conversation with 
one of his students about her attendance at a Hindu festival on the university campus. 
"We usually do not go to the festival," said the student, "because we do not worship the 
Hindu God." "Do you mean," responded Ariarajah, "that you don't agree with the way 
Hindus understand God, or are you saying that there is a Hindu God, different from a 
Christian God?" "I don't know," confessed the student, "but don't the Hindus and 
Muslims worship their gods, but we worship the true God revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ?" Ariarajah concludes his description of the discussion with a number of 
questions. "But how many Gods are there in the universe and beyond it?" he asks. "Are 
there many gods to choose from? Is there room for a Christian god and Hindu god and a 
Muslim god? 


The answer, from the doctrine of the ishtadeva to Ariarajah's questions is that there are 
not literally many Gods in the universe to choose from. The world does not have room 
for Christian, Hindu and Muslim gods. While affirming that God is not literally many, 
ishtadeva calls our attention to the plurality of names and conceptions of God. It points 
to a diversity of human conceptions and responses to God, while, at the same time, 
denying multiple divinities. The existence of these two inseparable claims in the same 
doctrine rules out sectarian descriptions of the God of another tradition as false as well 
as those that admit reality to other deities, but which arrange these in some hierarchical 
order. /shtadeva helps me to think of the person in another religious tradition, not as a 
stranger with an alien deity, but as a fellow human being whose God is our God and 
through whom are united. While such an attitude may be found among some 
descendants and inheritors of the Abrahamic traditions, it is yet to be extended, in any 
significant way, to the people of the Hindu tradition. 


The choice of an ishtadeva is not exclusive, since one does so with the awareness that 
others have chosen differently and that all choices relate to the one absolute God. The 
absence of exclusivity, however, does not imply a weak and lukewarm commitment to 
one's ishtadeva. The doctrine of the ishtadeva implies deep commitment, emotionally 
and intellectually, to one's choice, knowing that others have chosen the same God under 
different names and conceptions. This latter fact relates one's choice to the choice of 
others and makes for a commitment which is informed by openness and relationship 
with others, both within and outside one's own tradition and community. 


The ishtadeva doctrine reminds us of the significance of choice in our understanding of 
God. We do not choose from many Gods, but from among the many names, forms, 
images and conceptions of God. Choices may be influenced by family and regional 
traditions or by individual character, outlook and temperament. In fact, one may see in 
the doctrine a recognition and affirmation of human diversity and the inevitable reflection 
of this in the plurality in our different ishtadevas. While choices are not always as 
intentional as they ought to be, the doctrine does draw attention to the human role in 
choosing a specific ishtadeva and the images which are associated with the object of 
our choice. Acknowledging our human choice may dispose us to see how this choice 
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may be conditioned by cultural and historical realities and open us to considering our 
choices critically. It may lead to more openness to learning from the choices that others 
have made. We may come to understand that God exceeds everything that we can say 
of think about God. 


Critical awareness of the exercise of choice may engender a deeper sense of respons- 
ibility for such choices. This may be especially important where theological choices 
create or buttress oppressive social and economic structures and where such structures 
seek to justify themselves by appealing to divine sanction or hoary tradition. The 
knowledge that one chooses and that alternative choices exist can help to counter 
dogmatic claims by awakening a self-critical attitude with respect to one's understanding 
of God. 


Although the Hindu doctrine of the ishtadeva may contribute constructively to our 
understanding of religious pluralism and may even suggest certain helpful ways of 
thinking about and relating to each other, we must be attentive to the limitations of the 
doctrine as well as possible interpretations which may be unhelpful in our efforts to come 
to terms with religious pluralism. | will conclude by citing a few of these. 


While the ishtadeva doctrine recognizes, and honors the diversity of religious choices 
which human beings make, it does not comment on or offer an assessment of the 
relative value of these choices. The tendency, as it appears to me, is to regard each 
ishtadeva equally. A significant part of this problem is that the emphasis, in discussions 
of this doctrine, is placed on the choice of a specific name for God and a form. In reality, 
however, one does not merely choose a name and form for the divine, but associated 
doctrines and beliefs which have implications for human relationships in society. 
Oppressive and unjust structures have been associated with all religions and the beliefs 
which promote these cannot be regarded as having equal worth with those beliefs that 
sustain dignity and justice for all human beings. While it may be quite feasible to propose 
that the one God may be called by different names and be represented by the multiple 
images of the world's religions, attributes which negate each other cannot be 
meaningfully posited about the nature of God. In a religiously plural world, therefore, the 
ishtadeva doctrine will not be helpful if it requires that we see all ishtadevas and the 
theological claims which are made about them as equally valid. An argument about the 
equal value of all ishtadevas is apresumption that does not encourage traditions to be 
self-critical and which makes it almost impossible for these to question and challenge 
each other. It will overlook and subsume differences in sweeping generalizations which 
makes dialogue an innocuous encounter and insulates from its challenges. 


The term, ishta, in ishtadeva means "chosen," but it also suggests "favorite." The 
ishtadeva, therefore, ‘may be thought of also as a person's "favorite God." While the 
doctrine may be seen as emphasizing the need to choose one from among the many 
and to be committed to that one, and while such choice is, in fact, consciously exercised 
by many Hindus, the ishtadeva is, in most cases, not the "chosen God," but the "favorite 
God." In this case, the choice of an ishtadeva is not very different from the kind of choice 
which we exercise over our religious affiliations. Jonn Hick reminds us that "in the great 
majority of cases - say 98 or 99 percent - the religion in which a person believes and to 
which he adheres depends upon where he was born."2 Like religion, the choice of an 
ishtadeva depends on the family into which one is born and the family's choice will be 


2John Hick, God Has Many Names (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1982), p.61. 
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influenced by the regional popularity of a particular ishatadeva. Contrary to what the 
doctrine may suggest, Hindus may not be exercising any more choice than others when 
it comes to religion and the doctrine does not necessarily promote a more critical 
exercise of religious choice. One of the paradoxes here is that while the Hindu tradition 
offers choice in matters of religious belief and practice, such choice may be exercised, 
for significant numbers of Hindus only within a rigid social structure of caste, which finds 
religious justification and sanction, and which considerably impedes freedom of choice in 
some many other very important ways. 





Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and 
professor of religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
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S. J. Samartha 


| | Could not Go to Church on Good Friday 
A Confession of Faith 
|| Asian Trading Corporation 

150 Brigade Road, Bangalore 560 025 India 
ISBN 81 — 7086-2639 


Written during a period of sickness and convalescence, these meditations by Stanley | 
|| Samartha relate the sufferings of Job to the sufferings of Jesus on the Cross, by sending || 
‘| Job's wife to Church on Good Friday. The narrative is personal, without being | 
+, sentimental, and theologically imaginative, without being speculative. H 


‘| From the foreword: “Early in the year 2000, ... | was struck by cancer. ... Phrases like | 


| “participation in pain” and “solidarity in suffering” jumped out from the pages of my if 
‘| sermon books and became part of my daily life. ... In this narrative | have tried to | 


experience is in danger of becoming sentimental, and without the former, reasoning | 
might become abstract. | have included a number of selections from the book of Job | 
because without the authority of the Scripture both experience and reasoning are likely 
to go astray. ... The road from Job’s house to Golgotha is untravelled. There are no sign | 
‘| posts on the way. But there is the common thread of pain and suffering, and the quest | 
| for the meaning of faith connecting the two.” 


'| Dr. Samartha was the Founder-Director of the Dialogue Sub-unit of the WCC. Among his 
many books are Between Two cultures, One Christ — Many Religions, Courage for | 
‘| Dialogue. 7 
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combine personal experience with theological reasoning because without the latter, 
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Truth or Truths 


Hans Ucko 


When invited to lecture, give talks, present a paper, address groups visiting the 
Ecumenical Centre on interreligious dialogue, one runs almost as if by design into one 
issue: the interrelationship between the question of truth, our faith claims, the faith claims 
of others and how to deal with religious plurality. If you are right, people say, then we 
must be wrong. If you are right, if you theologically provide space for other faiths, then 
we must be wrong, our teaching, the basis of our faith and belief, yes, the very 
foundation of our salvation must be wrong. 


Bishop Krister Stendahl, a Swedish-American theologian and New Testament scholar, 
once expressed this tension in the form of a question, “How can | sing my song of praise 
of Jesus without offending the other?” Christians want to praise Jesus and praising him 
means saying that he is the Saviour, he is the only one and there is no other next to him, 
not only for themselves but for everyone. And this is of course where the problem 
begins; i.e. the praise of Jesus seems to say that other ways of faith and praise are not 
valid ways. Stendahl says that praise of Jesus should not be understood to exclude the 
experiences of other relationships. Praise of Jesus belongs in the same category as love 
expressed between two human beings. Love language, or caressive language, as 
Stendahl calls it, is and remains an expression of a relationship between two, e.g. a man 
and woman in love with each other. It is a declaration, proclamation, announcement, yes 
an embrace of two people in love. It is a particular language. Blaise Pascal’s words are 
helpful for our understanding, "Le caeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas” (We 
know the truth, not only by the reason, but also by the heart). This is not sentimental 
language. Nor is it the language of a timetable or government decree. Love language 
has its own logic and belongs to those in love, having made the experience of meeting 
someone in the depth of their being. It is a language of a special kind, which does not 
right away relate to anyone but the two in love. Is not this also our experience, when we 
find ourselves next to a couple busy telling each other how much they love each other? 
We feel that we are witnessing something that is private. And to be quite honest, isn’t 
such love language quite boring to listen to for the outsider? It belongs only and is 
meaningful only to those who have a relationship with each other. 


The same is applicable in the relation between a human being in his or her praise of 
God. Love language is also the language spoken in the relationship between God and 
human beings. When human beings speak love language with God, when they praise 
God, they pronounce their love for God and their feelings about God. There is a lot of 
love language in the Bible. People express how much they love God, how they have 
been saved by God’s grace, how they have been convinced that there is no one like 
God, that God is truly the only one for them. Let us read from Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans (11,33-36). This is pure love language: 


O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments and how inscrutable his ways! 

For who has known the mind of the Lord? 

Or who has been his counselor? 

Or who has given a gift to him, 

to receive a gift in return? 
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For from him and through him and to him are all things. To him be the glory 
forever. Amen. 


Every word is true in Paul’s praise of God. Paul is full of love and admiration for God. 
This is what Paul believes about God. When Paul thinks of God, this is what comes out 
of his heart and mouth. This is his belief and creed. It is interesting to remember that the 
Creeds used in the liturgies of the church in Greek are called doxologies. A doxology is a 
hymn or other prayer praising God. 


Is what is said, sung, proclaimed in and through a doxology the truth? Salvation, in 
Christian understanding, is described as coming to the knowledge of truth. The church is 
said to be the very pillar and foundation of this truth. It is the guardian and guarantee of 
this truth. Paul says, “I am writing these instructions to you so that ... you may know how 
one ought to behave in the household of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and bulwark of the truth.” (1 Tim.3, 14) It goes without saying that the question of 
truth is of capital importance. People of other faiths have their own doxologies. The 
meeting with people of other faiths, the discovery that people outside the church also 
claim truth, leaves you with a dilemma. How is one, while praising Jesus, to look upon 
the faith claim of the other? If Christ is the only way and the only truth, then what do we 
do about other ways and are there other truths? 


Responses to this dilemma have preoccupied and continue to preoccupy Christians of 
various confessions. The Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) has taken some initiatives in an attempt to find a serious 
response to this dilemma. | would like to refer to a consultation in Baar, Switzerland in 
1990, dealing with the issue of how Christians are to make sense of the religious plurality 
in which they live. The attempt was to move to a stage where Christians put into words 
that learning from other faiths is not only enriching our knowledge about people of other 
faiths but might also demand changing our self-understanding. 


The meeting in Baar led to a ‘Statement on Religious Plurality: Theological Perspectives 
and Affirmations.’ The crucial paragraphs in this document read like this: 


We see the plurality of religious traditions as both the result of the manifold ways 
in which God has related to peoples and nations as well as a manifestation of the 
richness and diversity of humankind. We affirm that God has been with them in 
their seeking and finding, that where there is truth and wisdom in their teachings, 
and love and holiness in their living, this like any wisdom, insight, knowledge, 
love and holiness that is found among us is the gift of the Holy Spirit. (Il para. 4). 


We are clear, therefore, that a positive answer must be given to the question 
raised in the Guidelines on Dialogue (1979 ) "is it right and helpful to understand 
the work of God outside the Church in terms of the Holy Spirit" (para. 23). We 
affirm unequivocally that God the Holy Spirit has been at work in the life and 
traditions of peoples of living faiths. 


Further we affirm that it is within the realm of the Holy Spirit that we may be able 
to interpret the truth and goodness of other religions and distinguish "the things 
that differ" so that our "love may abound more and more, with knowledge and all 
discernment" (Phil. 1: 9-10). 
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We also affirm that the Holy Spirit, the Interpreter of Christ and of our own 
Scriptures (Jn. 14:26) will lead us to understand afresh the deposit of the faith 
already given to us, and into fresh and unexpected discovery of new wisdom and 
insight, as we learn more from our neighbours of other faiths. (IV. paras. 2.3 and 
4). 


This statement was a bold statement. Those signing it said that that they could no 
longer, in making theological claims, eclipse the presence and vitality of other faiths. 
They could not disregard what they perceived with their eyes and hearts. These 
experiences, they said, could not be eclipsed from their belief in a God leading them to 
this perception of truth. 


A statement such as the one from Baar does not mean that the church considers the 
truth claims of other religious traditions or opens the possibility for other saviours or other 
salvific ways. Kenneth Cracknell comments in an article on the WCC and interfaith 
dialogue: “In both its theology and its policy it (WCC) has operated, | believe, with two 
diverse sets of values, the one quite negative and exclusive, the other open to dialogue 
and co-operation”. He continues with reference to the Declaration from Baar, “The loss 
almost without trace in WCC thinking of the Baar Declaration on ‘Religious Plurality: 
Theological Perspectives and Affirmations’. It is deeply regrettable that no attention was 
paid to the Baar Declaration by the four thousand or so Christians gathered in Canberra. 
Furthermore | find no reference to the Baar Declaration in the Minutes of the Central 
Committee Meetings since 1991. It is almost as though it had never been.” 


The church is uneasy about providing space for theological findings made in and through 
interreligious dialogue. In general one is more willing to affirm dialogue and accept the 
various kinds of dialogue taking place today. There is a dialogue of life, where people of 
different faiths live together. There is a social dialogue, where people of different faiths 
agree on a common goal. There is an intellectual dialogue, where people of different 
faiths discuss issues of common concern. There is a contemplative dialogue, where 
people of different faiths come together in spiritual practice and meditation, the latter 
being perhaps the most controversial. But it is a compartmentalisation of dialogue as an 
exercise of its own and on its own. There are few, if any, explicit links to a changed self- 
understanding as a consequence of the dialogue. There are quite a few Christians, who 
will speak with conviction about a strong focus on dialogue of life. They may be quite 
sincere about it, but they are equally sincere about making sure that interreligious 
dialogue and theology are not brought together. The truth claims of faith must be 
protected from the implications of dialogue of life! 


There have been efforts to address the interrelationship of religious plurality and 
Christian mission. The San Antonio mission conference of the WCC (1989) articulated 
the interrelationship as a positive tension, saying: "In reaffirming the "evangelistic 
mandate" of the ecumenical movement, we would like to emphasise that we may never 
claim to have a full understanding of God's truth. ... We cannot point to any other way of 
salvation than Jesus Christ; at the same time, we cannot set limits to the saving power of 
God. ... We are well aware that these convictions and the ministry of witness stand in 
tension with what we have affirmed about God being present in and at work in people of 
other faiths; we appreciate this tension, and do not attempt to resolve it."" 


The quotation earlier by Krister Stendahl keeps the opposition between faith claims and 
religious plurality as a disturbing question, positively addressed as a relationship of love. 
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Saying that Jesus is the only way is a statement of love and has its own truth. The San 
Antonio statement on mission and religious plurality portrays the dilemma as at best a 
creative tension. But one remains in a tension. Where do we go from here? 


In and through interreligious dialogue we have realised that there are many similarities 
between people of different faiths, that we share much in our religious traditions, and 
that we also can achieve a great deal together. The understanding of interreligious 
dialogue has as we have seen grown during the last decades and almost everyone 
realises that there is no other option than dialogue. Interreligious dialogue is solicited, 
not only by religionists themselves but also by representatives of civil society, by 
representatives of world governance, by representatives of business and finance, etc. 
There is a hope that world religions could creatively contribute to solving some of the 
conflicts facing humanity instead of being an instrument fuelling conflicts. While many of 
these efforts are good and should be encouraged, there is the remaining question of 
what we are to each other. While respecting each other’s differences, what are Jews, 
Hindus, Muslims and Buddhists to Christians and vice versa and in different 
constellations? When push comes to shove, does not religious plurality e.g. question the 
Christian claim of Jesus being the only one, challenge the teaching of the only truth? 


Addressing religious plurality, we prefer to avoid the question of truth. 


Many encounters in dialogue begin and end in a descriptive mode. There is an intention 
to get to Know the other or increase the awareness about the other, but it all remains 
descriptive. What are your spiritual resources, which are our spiritual resources, what is 
your view on women, what is our view on women, what is your view on peace, what is 
our view on peace, etc? One can add to the list. One stays all the same in the 
descriptive. When we want to grow deeper in relations and begin exploring whether our 
truth claims of faith can really endure the reality of religious plurality, there seems to be 
uneasiness. The important dimension of dialogue as an encounter also with oneself is 
shunned. Dialogue is asking questions into the very heart of my own faith. If you are you, 
then who am |? These questions may be disturbing but are necessary for a self- 
understanding that can be at ease in a world of religious plurality. 


While it is certainly important that we should find ways of co-operation in response to the 
global threats to our life as human beings, this cannot be the only reason for our 
interaction. If we could imagine that we could feed all the hungry, clothe all the naked, 
liberate all the oppressed, we would at the end of that glorious day still be asking 
ourselves questions of who we are, alone and in relation to each other. We are thrown 
back at each other and need to make sense of each other. We are back to the question 
and tension: Could Christians, and in case it is relevant, people in the other religious 
traditions, be truly committed to their faith and at the same time without any difficulty and 
any hidden agenda be open to the other and his/her religious tradition? Alternatively, do 
we need to keep a filter between dialogue of life and our theological stance and truth 
claims? 


We need to explore the perception of truth. The following reflections do not attempt to 
give solutions but serve as a discussion starter on the perception of truth in our religious 
traditions and in the encounter with the other. 


We are accustomed to talking about the word "truth" in the singular. We speak of the 
"truth" as though it were unitary, indivisible, and monolithic. Our monotheistic point of 


view is probably one of the reasons for this. If divinity is singular, then, we reason, truth 
must be singular as well. Secondly, we prefer something objective to hold on to. The 
orientation is “objectivist”. We want objective norms in morality, objective truth in science 
and knowledge of an objectively real God in religion. We build up around ourselves an 
unchanging framework of religious objects, timeless truths, moral and physical laws, 
immortal souls. We seem unconscious of the fact that every idea of objective reality and 
unchanging truth contains the temptation of an idol, a fetish, and an illusion." 


The view that truth is one is not limited to a Western or Christian understanding. The 
Hindu saying, Ekam sat vipraha bahuda vadanti, “Truth is One; sages call it many” 
corresponds in a way with what Christ said, “| am the way, the truth and the life” (John 
14,6). There are many ways, but | am the way. Statements like these lead us to believe 
that there is only one truth with a capital T. Other truth claims are either simply untrue or 
vague and imperfect reflections of the Truth. 


The question is whether the concept truth is the best way to use in relation to our 
religious convictions. The Bible itself portrays truth in more than one way. There are 
differences between the languages of the Bible in relation to truth. The Hebrew word for 
truth is emeth, which denotes a reality, which is firm, solid, valid and binding. The 
emphasis is not so much on truth as being as on truth as truthfulness, trustworthiness, 
and dependability. God is truthful. One can rely on God. The Greek word aletheia, says 
that Christ is the answer to the question of true being in an absolute sense. Traditional 
Christian theology oscillates at best between these two understandings. It would be 
important to keep this in mind when seeking to come to terms with the question of truth 
in a religiously plural world. 


One needs in relation to truth as in so many other cases make a distinction between the 
Absolute and the relative. Truth is always, irrespective of origin, received in earthen 
vessels. Philosophers and theologians are in disagreement between themselves about 
the nature of truth. Does truth have a nature? Is there one truth behind and beyond 
everything that we say or think? Is there an eternal Truth, irrespective of facts, 
irrespective of beliefs or propositions? Or is truth the ideal outcome of rational inquiry? 
What is actually added to the property of truth by my ascribing truth to a thought or 
conviction? Questions like these remain questions with no obvious answer. The words of 
Pilate describe the enigma of all times, “What is truth?” We are not likely to find an 
answer but our questions should hopefully prevent us from giving up continued probing. 


Truth is as much as a semantic notion, and therefore takes its place along with other 
semantic notions, such as reference, meaning, and content. | think Gandhi in his 
explanation of the term Satyagraha puts the question of truth into a context, which puts 
"holding on to truth" into an environment of “righteousness”, when he says, “I have also 
called Satyagraha love force or soul force. In the application of Satyagraha, | discovered 
in the earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not permit violence being inflicted on one's 
opponent, but that he must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. For what 
appears truth to the one may appear to be error to the other. And patience means self- 
suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication of truth, not by the infliction of 
suffering on the opponent, but on one's self.” 


Truth in splendid isolation, separate and unattached to the complexity of life, risks 


becoming abusive, dominating, excluding, denigrating. Not only does holding on to a 
truth by itself risk becoming idolatrous, it also entails a devaluation of responsibility. 
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There is a risk that we hide behind the truth with capital T, refusing the obligation to be 
responsible. There is quite a lot of sense in the words by the Chinese philosopher and 
essayist Hu Shih, “Only when we realise that there is no eternal, unchanging truth or 
absolute truth can we arouse in ourselves a sense of intellectual responsibility.” Let me 
illustrate. One important theme in the Jewish-Christian dialogue has been the question 
of mission to Jews. Jews and Christians in the Jewish-Christian dialogue have been 
saying that the credibility of the church and thus of Christian mission to Jews is seriously 
and maybe irreparably damaged by the history of anti-Semitism and anti-Judaism. 
Discussing this issue with a zealous missionary to Jews, | asked whether the church in 
its relation with Jews should not take into consideration what had transpired in the 
Shoah, the Holocaust. The man looked at me and said, “Of course the Holocaust is 
absolutely horrendous and must never be forgotten. But it doesn’t change a thing. 
Because the Bible is the living truth and the Bible says that all Jews must become 
Christians, holocaust or no holocaust.” To me, this is a clear illustration of what happens 
when truth is made absolute and is de-linked from life, reality, our situation, in danger of 
becoming a legitimisation for anything. Hiding behind it, we can allow ourselves 
anything. “Deus lo vult”’, God wants it, said the Crusaders. Nietzsche’s hyperbole is 
worth recalling, ‘Convictions are more dangerous enemies of truth than lies." 


Alan Race in an article deals with a particular dimension of the church relating faith and 
truth and truth perceived as an inert depository in the pristine church. Throughout history 
the church seeks correct belief in the past and the past decides on the validity of faith. 
There is an appeal to the authority of the past. Nearest to God in the Christian view was 
the period of the Apostles. Therefore that which is in agreement with the apostles must 
be real Christian truth. It is this fixation on the past that has determined the shape of 
Christian truth down the ages. When in later years the Church would split into its three 
main branches of Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant, all three made appeal to the past 
in order to legitimate their particular claims. The Catholics looked to the western 
Fathers, and later created the church’s teaching office as a guarantor of the apostles 
teaching; the Orthodox looked to the eastern Fathers and supplemented this with 
addiction to an unchanging Liturgy as the embodiment of Christian truth in doxological 
(worship) form; the Protestants gave birth to ‘biblical theology’, a species of theology 
which holds that the Bible somehow supplies its own controls for true Christian believing 
in every generation. Each of Christianity’s three main branches is very different in style 
and content, but all share the platonic ideal of the past being nearer to the gods. 


There is more to the platonic ideal. Not only the past, but the past as unchanging was 
the really important point. Theologians therefore battled to find the unchanging Christian 
truth. As this was hard to come by, church councils had to be called from time to time to 
settle disputes. From these arrangements the place of Creeds assumed importance in 
Christian identity. Signing on the dotted line of belief is what counted, and continues to 
demarcate Christian affiliation. Unchanging essence, purity of form, single truth, all this 
was held in God’s eternal store, and in Jesus and the apostles it was given to earth. The 
first versions of Christian history were written to reassure believers and sceptics alike 
that this eternal truth had indeed been preserved. Henceforth history would be written 
as a contest between the orthodox good guys and the heretical bad guys, the true 
believers versus the enemies of pristine truth. For a long time, the history of Christianity 
was written as the history of doctrinal truth.” 


Looking for correct belief in the past is normative and is often referred to as the hope for 
the church today. Referring to the condition of Christianity in Europe today, there are 
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many that say that we are reliving the first centuries of the church. What happens now 
happened then. Going back to the church of the Apostles provides the true solution to 
our problems of today. Is this really true? The first church was a minority sect of 
Judaism. It is today a world religion. The pristine church may have had many other sects 
and movements to relate to but they were very different from the world religions and the 
new religious movements that the church encounters today. Political circumstances were 
completely different. Looking for the truth in the past may be pleasant, walking down 
memory lane but it is like looking for the snow of last winter. We need something else. 


Our time is different from previous times. It is neither better nor worse. It is just different. 
Although generalisations are always a blunt instrument, | think it is correct to say that our 
time has difficulties with eternal truths and is more inclined towards open-endedness. 
Some would say that this is an obvious consequence of the reign of a post-modern 
mind. Had we had something to hold on to, we would not have ended up in nihilism 
questioning the Truth with capital T. Whatever we call it, we live in a time, where there is 
a definite appreciation of plasticity and the constant change of reality and knowledge. 
Today we give priority to concrete experience over fixed abstract principles. We ask 
ourselves seriously whether any a priori thought system should govern belief or decide 
on that which is considered to be correct belief. 


This does not mean that we concede to indifferentism, saying that everything is relative 
or an illusion, our perception of truth included. Such a claim may sound radical, 
enlightened and liberal, worthy of independent people in the third millennium. But 
making an absolute of saying that we cannot perceive truth is claiming absolute validity 
for the relative. Secondly, a relativism, which makes no room for commitment, 
undermines the basis of religious life. If all religions are equally true what is the necessity 
of dialogue? 


The search for truth today is however different from yesterday. Ambiguity, pluralism and 
that which is relative rather than absolute or certain are important factors in our search 
for truth. Reality is not a solid, self-contained given but a fluid, unfolding process. One 
cannot regard reality as a removed spectator against a fixed object; one is always 
engaged in reality, transforming it while being transformed oneself. Our time is 
characterised also by a sympathetic attitude towards repressed or unorthodox 
perspectives and a more self-critical view of currently established ones. There is a 
realisation that the world does not exist as a thing-in-itself, independent of interpretation. 
The world comes into being only and through interpretation. The nature of truth and 
reality, in science, philosophy and religion, is ambiguous. All human understanding is 
interpretation and no interpretation is final. Does this mean that we live in and with a 
relativised and relativising critical empiricism? Are we advocating an_ indifferent 
relativism? | don’t think so. Krister Stendahl puts it in a challenging way. Playing 
scrabble, you will note that the word relativise could as well be revitalise! 


Language is a cage, said Wittgenstein. The analysis of language, that has been a quite 
important feature of philosophy in the 20" century, has emphasised that there is a 
problematic relation of language to reality. Language itself, when articulating a claim to a 
sovereign, unchanging or enduring truth beyond interpretation imprisons the very idea of 
the truth claim and thwarts the message intended. The truth claim when claimed devours 
itself and becomes its own worst enemy. 


The characteristics of our time: pluralism, complexity, ambiguity are perhaps rather the 
characteristics necessary for another vision than looking for Paradise lost. It may be 
difficult to assimilate with ourselves, but it is probably something that we have to live 
with, “we cannot go home again” as Thomas Wolfe said it. We live in a time of many 
truths and insights, with possibilities for cross-fertilisation, in a space for open 
conversation between different understandings, different vocabularies, and different 
paradigms. Could this not help us towards a more authentic experience of the numinous, 
a larger sense of deity, in which the personal encounter with God, the caressive love 
language of Krister Stendahl finds its proper place? 


There is today through globalisation a process of universalisation of a value system, 
which by some is defined as yet another Christian attempt to conquer the world as in the 
days of colonisation and world mission. Globalisation is changing the world. There is a 
threatened reaction and response to globalisation, which is the reinforcement of our own 
as a protection against the other. Our reaction should not be a reaction of each one 
withdrawing into the confines of each religion on its own, each one behind walls of 
separation. It is no longer possible. No religion is an island. An affirmation of diversity is 
a counter witness to universalisation. This would mean to open ourselves to the 
possibility of many truths, to “risk having our own faith shaken and to discover that there 
are other ways to state the truth than we have yet learned ourselves.”” A response would 
be to incorporate pluralism into the very notion of our religious tradition (intrinsic 
pluralism), realising that a new relationship with people of other religious traditions is not 
simply a sociological necessity, not simply a desirable option but part of the practice of 
one’s own religious conviction. 


This might be the beginnings of something else, a culture of cultures, and a unity of 
diversity. If so, it will not be on the basis of any new orthodoxy, either religious or 
scientific. Such a new integration will be based on the rejection of all univocal 
understandings of reality, of all identifications of one conception of reality with reality 
itself. It will recognise the multiplicity of the human spirit, and the necessity to translate 
constantly between scientific and imaginative vocabularies. It will recognise the human 
proclivity to fall comfortably into some single literal interpretation of the world and 
therefore the necessity to be continuously open to rebirth in a new heaven and a new 
earth. It will recognise that in both scientific and religious culture all we have finally are 
symbols, but that there is an enormous difference between the dead letter and the living 
word.” 
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Towards Communal Harmony 


Report of the National Convention on Communal Harmony, 
Peace Trust, Kanyakumari, 25-28 August 2000 


Dr. Gnana Robinson, 
Convenor of the National Convention 


Communal tension in India has been mounting since the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
in Ayodhya in 1992. There was a steep rise in the instances of atrocities and violence 
against religious minorities, scheduled castes (Dalits) and scheduled tribes during the 
years 1999-2000. There were several instances of demolition of worship centres 
belonging to minorities, rape of sisters belonging to religious orders and killing of priests. 
Right thinking citizens of India, who love this country, were concerned over this alarming 
situation and realised, if the situation was allowed to continue unchecked, secularism in 
India would disappear and the democratic fabric of India, the biggest democracy of the 
world, would collapse and the development of the people of India would be permanently 
deterred. The need for mobilising like-minded people at the national level and creating 
among them an awareness of the dangers involved in communal hatred and conflicts 
and of the need for joining hands and protesting against such divisive and destructive 
and forces was strongly felt. The "National Convention on Communal Harmony" was the 
outcome of this common concern. 


The All India Federation of Schedule Castes/Tribes, Backwards and Employees Welfare 
Association, National Alliance of Women (NAWO), Women's Voice, Karnataka EKTA, 
the Global Council of Indian Christians, the Christian Conference of Asia and the 
National Council of Churches in India played an important role in planning this 
convention. The responsibility for the detailed planning was vested with the Programme 
Committee of the Peace Trust consisting of representatives of the three major faiths in 
the region - Hindus, Muslims and Christians. 


There were around 200 delegates representing eleven States in India - Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal, Kerala, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Delhi, Nagaland and Tamil Nadu. 


On Sunday, 27 August early morning at around 6:30 a.m. all the delegates gathered at 
the coast of the Arabian See for common worship. The rising sun, the cool breeze, the 
rugged rocks and the billowing waves reminded us of the beauty of God's creation, 
which is common to people of all Faiths. Silence was observed, bhajans were sung, 
portions from different scriptures were read, brief reflections were done by leaders of 
different faiths. In the end, all the members raised the hands holding some earth and 
pledged to shed off all that divides people and to stand together united to serve God's 
people. 


A declaration known as Kanyakumari Declaration IIl was issued at the close of the 
convention. The declaration has two parts - the first part deals with the commitments on 
the part of the delegates for the promotion of peace and justice in the country and the 
second part is an appeal to the President of India. 
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Kanyakumari Declaration Ill 


We, the delegates of the Convention, declare that: 

Humanism, love and compassion are the core values of all religions and hatred and violence 
are travesty of religions. 

We commit ourselves to preserve, promote and defend the secular, pluralistic, socialist and 
democratic values of our Constitution. 

We declare that India is a pluralistic country and that its multiculturalism and the identities of 
its people must be preserved and fostered at all cost. 

We affirm the freedom of conscience to profess, practise and propagate one's own religion 
as guaranteed in the Constitution. 

No inducement or coercion be used to bring pressure on people for conversion or 
reconversion. 

We commit ourselves this day to come out of our ghetto living and to share the joys and 
sorrows of our neighbours, whichever caste, creed or ethnicity they may belong to. 

We commit ourselves to eschew and counter violence, including the inherent structural 
violence in all its form and to adopt non-violent means in the struggle for Freedom, Peace 
and Justice. 

We affirm that all differences can be resolved through mutual understanding and dialogue. 
We commit ourselves to counter in thought, word, deed and collective actions the dangerous 
attempts to comunalise the society and polity. 

We resolve to expose and contain the politics of hate propagated by majority or minority 
communalism. 


We appeal to his Excellency, the President of India, to prevail upon his Government to 
ensure the following: 


To protect, preserve and defend our Indian constitution in its entirety as enunciated by 
its founding fathers. 

To protect the pluralist tradition and the multi-cultural fabric of the country. 

To take all measures to contain the politics of hate and misinformation resulting in 
divisive politics of setting one community against the others. 

To stop communailisation of national institutions. 

To stop communalisation of education, history, and the polity of the nation. 

To constitute state Human Rights, Minorities and Women's commissions in all States 
with statutory powers, ensuring adequate representation to people's organisations and 
ensuring time-bound disposal of cases involved. 

To bring to justice and take stringent action against those who incite and indulge in 
communal violence and riots. 

To set up in all States courts on par with High Courts for time-bound, speedy disposal of 
cases. 

To take special measures to protect women and children who are the worst hit victims of 
communal violence. 

To sensitise and motivate enforcers of law to take effective and prompt action to prevent 
and contain communal violence. The public servants that fail in the above responsibility 
must be dealt with properly. 

To guarantee safety and protection to those involved in the service of the poor and the 
marginalised. 

To wean away the youth of this country from falling victims to communalisation. National 
politics must be geared towards generating enormous employment opportunities and to 
discard with policies such as globalisation, which have adverse effects. 
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Statement by the Arigatou Foundation 
on behalf of the Global Network of Religions for Children 
at the second Preparatory Committee of the Special Session for 
Children 


January 31, 2001 


The Arigatou Foundation is privileged to address on this special occasion of the 
Preparatory Committee to join the international efforts to implement the children’s right. 
We speak on the eradication of poverty on behalf of the growing international, inter-faith 
membership of the Global Network of Religions for Children, representing more than 300 
religious people and organizations of various faiths around the world. 


The poverty is at the root of the many problems facing children around the globe. Poverty 
is one of the chief obstacles to implementation of the Convention on the Rights of the Child. 
It leads to violations of children's rights such as infant mortality, malnutrition, commercial 
sexual exploitation, HIV/AIDS, child labor, homelessness, and educational deprivation. 


Understanding poverty as a complex, socio-economic phenomenon, it is also necessary 
to recognize that it has a spiritual dimension. As is often observed that some “rich” people 
suffer from spiritual poverty, whereas some “poor” people are spiritually rich, it is clear that 
poverty exists not only in the material dimension. The spiritual and material aspects of 
poverty are in fact closely related. 


It is obvious that material poverty obstructs the sound physical development of the child. 
But in many cases, it can also wear down the awareness of the intrinsic value and dignity 
of being human, which in turn leads to unhealthy relationships among individuals and 
sectors of society. In this sense, material poverty is one of the primary obstacles to the 
manifestation of human physical and spiritual holiness, the innate potential for which lives 
Originally inside each human being. 


They are robbed of educational opportunity, and as a result, after becoming adults, can 
obtain only a minimal income. When their children are born, reborn with them is the vicious 
cycle of impoverishment. 


Recent economic globalization, driven chiefly by unrestrained financial speculation made 
possible by advances in information technology, is making this process of impoverishment 
even more rapid and far-reaching, allowing unprecedented richness for a few and leaving 
increasing numbers of people behind in absolute poverty. 


It is spiritual poverty that is behind this misuse of our national and international economies. 
What takes place in a free market economy reveals the spiritual condition of its members. 
In particular, two manifestations of spiritual poverty — exclusive preoccupation with self 
and corresponding lack of concern for the disadvantaged, and the heart of greed that 
pursues excessive personal wealth regardless of the consequences for others — are 
distorting socioeconomic structures and impoverishing whole societies. 


In this sense, it can be said that the very fact that a society — today’s international 
community, for example — allows some of its members to live in material poverty reveals 
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that the society itself, as a whole, is spiritually poor. The tragic consequences of this 
spiritual poverty are seen even among the materially wealthy, where increasing rates of 
youth suicide, self-destructive drug abuse and violence reveal the severe lack of hope and 
meaning young people are experiencing in their lives. 


The problem of poverty is thus a multidimensional phenomenon. It has material, economic, 
social, psychological and spiritual aspects, and is complicated by intergenerational 
processes and structural factors. It is essential to take a comprehensive approach that 
maximizes synergies among the many fronts of the fight to put an end to poverty. 


As international organizations and NGOs tackle the eradication of poverty in their various 
fields, religious people, with the mission to change the world starting with the heart — from 
the inside-out — have a unique contribution to make in the area of education. We believe 
we can play a particularly effective role in the peace and health education which are so 
essential in the fight against war and disease, as well as in education that includes such 
spiritual values as faith, ethics and justice. 


Our dream is this: as children beaten down by poverty awaken to their own human dignity 
and regain the joy of living and hope for the future, their own unlimited potential will be 
revealed. This, in turn, will lead to freedom from the vicious cycle of poverty and enrich the 
whole world. To build the capacities of families and societies to realize these aims, what is 
sought from all religious people everywhere is the beginning of a silent revolutionary 
movement of the heart. 


The Global Network of Religions for Children (GNRC), which was inaugurated in May 
2000, is creating new opportunities for interreligious cooperation on initiatives for children 
and aims to develop a grassroots global movement for children in the 21* century, working 
in cooperation with international organizations, national governments, NGOs, businesses, 
scholars, media and people from all other walks of life. 





For more information, please contact: the Arigatou Foundation, 3-3-3 Yoyogi, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 151-0053, JAPAN, Tel. 813-3370-5396 Fax. 813-3370-7749 


http://www.arigatou-net.or.jp or, http://www.gnrc.ne.jp 
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Inter-faith Consultation on Peace, Security and 
Reconciliation 


24-25 April 2001, Freetown, Sierra Leone 


The inter-faith consultation on peace, security and reconciliation was held in Freetown 
hosted by the Council of Churches in Sierra Leone( CCSL) and the Inter-Religious 
Council of Sierra Leone. The meeting was attended by Christian and Muslim 
representatives from Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 


DECLARATION 


Concerned with the continuing conflict and instability in the Mano river sub-region, 
religious leaders from Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone gathered for an "Inter-faith 
Consultation on Peace, Security and Reconciliation" in Freetown, Sierra Leone on 24-25 
April 2001. We express our appreciation for our hosts, the Council of Churches in Sierra 
Leone and the Inter-religious Council of Sierra Leone, and the support of partner 
organizations, the World Council of Churches, the World Conference on Religion and 
Peace, the All Africa Conference of Churches, and The Fellowship of Councils, and 
Churches of West Africa. 


Whereas, we are increasingly worried by cross border incursions and the attendant 
effects on the populations of the Mano River countries; 


Whereas, as a result of these conflicts, lives have been lost and property destroyed with 
massive dislocation of people in all three countries; 


Whereas, peace and stability in each country of the sub-region are inextricably linked to 
overall regional stability; 


Whereas, our respective religious traditions call us to work for peace and the resolution 
of conflict; 


NOW, THEREFORE, as representatives of our religious communities, we make the 
following declaration and commitments: 


1. That we will work together to encourage the Heads of State of our three countries to 
hold a joint meeting as a way to resolve the current conflicts; 


2. That we call our respective governments to review their commitments to implement 
existing regional treaties and agreements regarding mutual non-aggression; 


3. That measures must be taken to better stabilize the borders between our countries , 


and that public consultations must take place regarding the mandate for any external 
interposition forces; 
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4. That we will strengthen collaboration with other civil society actors to reduce cross- 
border proliferation of small arms; 


5. That we will undertake joint visits to camps to assess the protection rights and other 
needs of refugees and internally displaced persons; 


6. That we will work with UNHCR and other actors to encourage the timely and safe 
return of all displaced persons and refugees to their homes, 


7. That we will widely disseminate the commitments made in this declaration through 
our religious communities and the public media; 


8. That we will continue active collaboration and follow-up actions to ensure the 
implementation of the above commitments through an appointed joint coordinating 
committee. 


We pray that the Almighty God/Allah would give us the strength to achieve these goals 


and would touch the hearts of our political leaders that together we will find a way to 
lasting peace and prosperity for the peoples of Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 


Signed on 25 April 2001 (2 Safar 1422), in Freetown, Sierra Leone: 


Rt. Rev Albert D. Gomez 
For the Guinea Delegation 


Sheikh Kafumba F. Konneh 
For the Liberia Delegation 


Sheikh Abu Bakarr Conteh 
For the Sierra Leone Delegation 
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The contribution of Africa to the religious heritage of the world 
Excerpts from the welcome address 


Hans Ucko 


The World Council of Churches rededicated itself at the Eighth Assembly in Harare, 
Zimbabwe 1998 to "the African dream and agenda for the 21st century" and adopted a 
statement, which expressed a will and desire to engage creatively and in solidarity with 
Africa, stimulating a new way of looking at Africa. It is a focus on Africa. Such a focus is 
needed and the WCC Assembly did not have to go long to explain why the churches ought 
to be engaged for the well-being of Africa: half of Africa is at present at war in their own 
countries, the refugee crisis, the effects of globalisation, poverty, terrorism, the health crisis 
and the spread of Aids. The problems, which are certainly not to be ignored, do however 
shape an image of Africa as a continent full of needs, which has little to offer. The most 
common seems to be to focus on the continent of Africa, not from the point of view of its 
positive achievements, but from its problems. 


This consultation, which we hope will yield fruits for an ongoing process on the theme “The 
contribution of Africa to the religious heritage of the world”, should challenge the perception 
of Africa as being mainly on the receiving end or as a source of poor health and ongoing 
conflicts. What prompts us is not apologetics but as far as we can understand it, we would 
like to provide space for the integrity of Africa, because we have seen and understood that 
Africa is vibrant and present way beyond its geographical location. 


Africa is present all over the world and is a force to reckon with in the world of religion and 
culture. Dialogue with African religion, in as much as it has been an issue in the WCC, takes 
us beyond our usual categories and in many different respects. The religious and spiritual 
heritages of Africa go beyond the formal dialogue. It involves dialogue, gospel and culture, 
Christian renewal, congregational life, etc. Dialogue with people following African religion 
has more often than not been taken to mean being engaged with Christians, who 
themselves feel attached to their tradition and culture. It has been understood not only as a 
dialogue between people of different faiths, but in many respects also as an encounter of 
gospel and culture. The power and vitality of African traditions and spiritual values continue 
to play a significant role on the African continent itself, particularly through the African 
Instituted Churches, and in Christianity and Islam in Africa. However, it is also real in the 
different Afro-Brazilian and Afro-Caribbean religions, and in the spirituality of African- 
American Churches and in African-American Islam. African religious traditions and 
Christianity have truly been brought together creatively in many different places in the world. 


Not much attention has been given to religious traditions deriving inspiration from Africa, or 
to the continuing strength of the African religious heritages that are a common factor 
underlying several of the religious traditions in various parts of the world. 


The heritage from Africa has made us discover new dimensions in religion and spirituality. 
Separated from kin, culture and nation, African slaves of diverse origin could not simply 
recreate their religion in Diaspora, but they did retain fundamental perspectives and world- 
views symbolised in their religions, even as they adopted religious traditions from 
Europeans, Native Americans and other Africans and combined them in new, ‘Creole’ 
religions. Religions such as Haitian Voodoo, Cuban Santeria and Brazilian Candomble, 
attest to the vitality and continuity of African religious world-views and rituals in the midst of 
change. This holds of course true also for many African American Christian traditions, 
obvious in the many different ways in which African American Christian hymns and worship 
have influenced the whole of oikumene. 
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The African instituted churches are nourished by the same African heritage. The Holy Spirit 
is the focus of belief and practice. The Spirit is power made manifest in healing and 
exorcism, echoing African spiritual and religious epistemology and ontology. African 
religiosity and culture have undoubtedly influenced Islam as a religion in Africa, in the South 
contributing to expressions of Islam that differ from the Islam of the Middle East. 


African religion seems to experiences a renaissance, witnessing to a spirituality and ways of 
life, which have been able to outlast exclusion and oppression. It is evidenced in the practice 
of African healers, and their interaction with practitioners of Western medicine. This African 
Spirituality affirms a sense of the sacred and a reverence for sacred places, persons and 
sacred times. The veneration of ancestors, and a tradition handed down through stories, 
poems, hymns, proverbs, riddles and art involve the whole community past and present. 


The WCC at its Assembly in Harare, Zimbabwe, December 1998, rededicated itself to "the 
African dream and agenda for the 21st century". Dreams and visions cannot be separated 
from religious and cultural traditions. 


Through the cooperation with the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue (PCID), the 
Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD) of the WCC would like to join in the 
commitment of the Harare Assembly. In our common study process on “The contribution of 
Africa to the religious heritage of the world” we would like to 


> Focus on the religious heritage of Africa, hoping that this would lead to a greater 
understanding between Christians and people of other faiths and open new avenues 
for interaction and co-operation between peoples of faith; 

> Throw light upon the continued vitality of the religious heritage of Africa in religious 
traditions in various parts of the world; 

> Contribute to an enriched understanding of the role of Africa in many of the religious 
traditions in various parts of the world; 

> Challenge a perception of Africa as being only on the receiving end or as a source of 
poor health and ongoing internal conflicts. 
















La voie du bodhisattva - 
‘| Vivre en héros pour I'éveil 
| Magazine : Ethique et spiritualité 
Revue Dharma 
Editions Prajna 
| ISBN 2-905 188-53-7, 110 FF 


‘| To be a bodhisattva is discipleship, learning to live with oneself, receiving the other in 

‘| ourselves, changing the relationship that we have with the other, within and outside 

‘| ourselves. To be a bodhisattva is to learn to develop the virtues of life. This book is written 
and produced by disciples of Tibetan Buddhism, among them Lama Denys from the Institute | 
| Karma Ling in Arvillard, France and active in European Buddhist-Christian dialogue. 1 


This books deals with various aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, focusing much on how to live | 
in accordance with the precepts and teachings of the Bodhisattva tradition. A particular | 
chapter is dedicated to Buddhist perspectives on interfaith relations. | 
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The Contributions of Africa 
to the Religious Heritage of the World 


Report 
Divine Love Retreat and Conference Centre, 
Enugu, Nigeria, 
08-13 January 2001 


John Mbiti 


The Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue (P.C.I.D.) at the Vatican and the 
Office on Inter-Religious Relations and Dialogue (I.R.R.D.) of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva instituted a joint Project in 2000 to explore Africa's contributions 
to the religions of the world. 25 persons were invited by the two offices to form the 
Standing Committee. 


The first meeting for reflection on how to execute the project took place in Enugu, 
Nigeria, from 08 to 13 January 2001, at the Divine Love Retreat and Conference 
Centre. The participants came from: Britain, Ethiopia, Ghana, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, South Africa, Sweden, Tanzania and the United 
States; some of them are working in countries other than their home origins. All 
Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) was represented in the person of Rev. Arnold 
Temple. Altogether there were 17 persons in attendance. 


Many local "dignitaries" from ecclesiastical and academic circles attended the 
Opening ceremony as guests, expressing words of welcome to the Standing 
Committee. 


In the first part of the meeting, participants presented papers dealing with 
manifestations of African Religion in general and according to regional settings. 
Three of the presentations drew our attention respectively to women perspectives, 
African Independent Churches and the Muslim experience. Two covered both the 
world of the Diaspora in the Western Hemisphere. 


The second part of the meeting took up themes that emerged out of the lecture 
presentations and were discussed in three smaller groups (see below). There was 
from the outset a consensus that African Religiosity has a positive contribution to 
make to the world. 


Facets of African Religiosity include: a cosmology in which God is central and 
supreme; the reality of lesser spiritual beings (good and evil); the origin and nature of 
the human persons (cf. archaeological findings of early or original human beings in 
Africa); the value of persons (babies, children, women, men, and the family); a 
holistic approach to life that avoids the division into “sacred” and “secular”; dynamic 
expressions of religiosity through rituals of worship, prayer, sacrifice, dreams and 
visions, rites of passage, music and dance. The Committee sought areas of study 
that might be given priority of further study. Suggestions included the mediating role 
of spirits, the role of ancestors vis-a-vis that of Jesus Christ, a holistic understanding 
of life and what it entails, and a Theology of celebration. That way, Church and 
academic institutions would be involved at various stages of the project. 
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Having identified briefly the nature of African Religiosity, the Committee was of the 
opinion that this religious contribution is still going on at present and not merely 
something of the past. The contribution, though obvious within Africa, is also present 
in Europe, the United States, the Caribbean and Latin America. The Committee 
placed emphasis upon the value systems, which, through their respect for such 
entities like the family and community, have a positive impact and thus the potential 
to contribute to our world. However, one Committee member sounded a cautionary 
note, that there are some negative spin-offs, such as ethnocentrism, that could result 
from an excessive preoccupation with family and ethnic group ("tribe"). 


The discussion groups took up the following subtopics: (i) The African Person, 
(ii) The Nature of African Religiosity and (iii) Theological and Ethical Issues in African 
Religiosity. |t was agreed that each group pay attention to women's contributions. 


In African understanding, the person is first identified in relationships. To be a 
person, male or female, is to have the gift of life and to belong in relationships. The 
primary relationship is an interpersonal kinship bond in which one could say: “I am 
because we are, and since we are, therefore | am.” 


The familial kinship expresses this linkage in relationships, which in turn extend into 
the clan, the tribe and wider community. This is the primary context of indigenous 
Africa, in rural villages, and to a large extent in the urban areas. It is interpersonal 
kinship, which (in theory) accompanies a person from birth to death. Each person is 
in the “we-are” kinship of biological, anthropological, sociological, psychological and 
historical realities. 


The discussion group took note of other contexts outside of Africa, especially those 
of the "Diaspora" in the East and Northeast (Australia, Asia and Middle East), in the 
West (the Americas and the Caribbean), and in Europe. 


The group made observations and raised questions for further consideration. For 
example, the destruction of Africans systems of life by former and present conditions 
of slavery (currently going on in some Arab countries), needs to be faced seriously 
and dealt with by the United Nations and the international community. African 
descendants (Diaspora) in the West are in the process of "defining" themselves. In 
the course of history, they have been called or called themselves by many names, 
such as in the use of African as a noun and African as an adjective. 


All this points to the need for research and action, dialogue and communication. 
Existential questions arise, such as: What is Africanness in the Diaspora? Can one 
share or lose Africanness? How, why and when can that happen? What is 
Africanness in the Diaspora? What does it mean to be a human being in spiritual 
terms of humanity, in biological and anthropological terms, a citizen of any country or 
nationality? 


Seminars and Workshops could further explore the African Person under topics like: 


Female and male as corporate and interdependent beings. 

Kinship systems in familial and communal life. 

Expressions of spirituality and wholeness in all forms of worship. 

Life stages through the rites of passage. 

Enhancing values of cherishing, respecting, honouring, and venerating. 
The stewardship with things and nature, in harmony and life. 
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An outline of African Religiosity includes some vital elements, such as a cosmology 
in which God is central and is the Creator of humans. The group affirmed a basic 
theological declaration of African Religiosity namely, that GOD EXISTS. For 
example, the Ewe say "Mawu li" (God exists), the Akan " Nyame wo-ho" (God is 
there), the Yoruba "Olérun m be" (God exists), and in Swahili "Mungu yupo" (God 
exists, is there). This religiosity affirms the value and respect for life. It is expressed 
in vibrant liturgy in which symbols, art, music, dance, etc. predominate. It places a 
high degree of value on women, both on their own merits as persons and as 
nurturers of life. The spiritual and the physical are interconnected. 


African Religiosity provides rituals for at least three principal points of transition in a 
person's life. These are Birth, Initiation and Death. Initiation marks the transition from 
childhood to adulthood, and is a preparation for married life and responsibility in the 
family and society. The group pointed out that the Churches have severely attacked 
puberty and funeral rites. 


The complex area of religiosity is still prevalent in the use of charms and magic for 
success in examinations, football matches or sports, law courts, business 
transactions or search for good jobs. Likewise, witchcraft and sorcery are a social 
reality that affects many and leads sometimes to serious accusations and fights in 
the family and community. However, the work of the traditional doctors (medicine 
men and women) finds parallel in the healing work of the founders and "prophets" of 
the Independent/Indigenous Churches (that have branched off from Mission 
Churches and one another). The motto of these Churches would be: "We heal, 
therefore we are." They focus on healing and exorcism, which is an expression of 
partnership with traditional religiosity in moments of crisis. There are about 10,500 of 
these Churches (2001) and their number continues to grow. Some have expanded to 
other continents, and there are many instances of people in Europe or America who 
have come under their influence or joined them such as in the case of the Aladura 
Church of the Lord, from Nigeria. Congregations of African Christians are growing in 
Europe among migrants, students, workers or people who have settled there, and 
have formed the "Council of African Christian Communities in Europe." 


Space and time have not vanquished expressions of traditional religiosity in places 
like Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago. In Haiti and the Dominican Island, these 
elements manifest in their own local way, like the Voodoo. 


Seminars and workshops could examine objectively and critically elements of African 
Religiosity. These should include both positive and negative elements (especially 
those that deny women their full rights, or exploit them unjustly). Such workshops 
would need to highlight the participation of both men and women, as is evidenced 
from the practice in which traditional priestesses and priests are consecrated on 
equal basis. Africa has both patrilineal and matrilineal societies. In traditional life, 
people equally respected or venerated both mothers and fathers. 


In conclusion, the Committee viewed the group discussions as an initial step. It 
agreed that the study process should continue with reflection, critique and evaluation 
of the contributions of African Religiosity to the world. To this end, the Committee 
made a number of suggestions, being at the same time conscious of the financial 
constraints or uncertainties to support the Project: 


a) That members maintain contact with their local constituencies (via email, the 


Internet or other forms of communication), in order to stimulate thinking about the 
content and value of African Religiosity, and its relevance for our world. 
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That follow-up seminars/workshops be held on various features of African 
Religiosity. 


That consideration be given to holding a separate seminar for Francophone 
participants. 


That consideration be given to holding a major multifaith meeting on Women in 
African Religious life. 


That workshops be held not only in Africa alone, but also in dialogue with 
Europe, North America, Latin America and the Caribbean. There would be value 
in a similar dialogue with the Middle East, Asia, Australia and Oceania. 


That the members of the Committee who presented papers revise them, with a 
view to eventual publication, when the Project has taken off more concretely. This 
entails editorial work to be done and publication arrangements to be made. 


That the Standing Committee, with the support of PCID/IRRD, meets sometime in 
the future, to monitor the progress of the study Project and to make 
recommendations for further developments. 


The Committee also made suggestions about regional and _ international 
organisations that might be contacted and made acquainted with the Project. 
Mentioned were theological institutions and consortia, associations for the study 
of religion, and key persons (men and women). 


The Project would also seek persons and institutions that might make a relevant 
input in the ongoing process. 





Professor John Mbiti from Kenya teaches the Science of Mission and Extra- 
European Theology at the University of Bern and retired recently from parish 
ministry in Burgdorf, Switzerland. 
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List of Participants 
Emene, Enugu, Nigeria, 
. 08-13 January 2001 


1. Dr. Mary N. Getui 
P.O. Box 52979, Nairobi. Kenya 


Email : getui@africaonline.co.ke 


getso@africaonline.co.ke 
Tel. +254 2 891782 or +254 2 721222 


Fax: +254 2 891782 or +254 2 726976 


2. Prof. Ndugu G.B. T’Ofori-Atta 
3240 Valleydale Dr. SW 
Atlanta, GA 30311. U.S.A. 


Email: ntoforiatta@itc.edu 


ntoforiatta@email.mns.com 
Tel. +1 404 6960339 (home), +1 404 6913692 


Fax: +1 404 5270901, +1 404 5277756 


3. Dr. Udobata R. Onunwa 

14, Bowood End 

Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham B76 1LU, UK. 
Email: u.onunwa.crowther@sellyoak.co.uk 

Tel. +44 121 3111542 (home), +44 121 4152306 
(office), Fax: +44 121 4712662 


4. Prof. Gabriel M. Setiloane 
P.O. Box 5184, Lengau. 
9503 Kroonstad. South Africa. 


Email: kikis@aviation.denel.co.za 
Tel./Fax +27 56 2142121 


5. Rev. Arnold C. Temple 
All Africa Conference of Churches 
P.O. Box 14205, Nairobi. Kenya. 


Email : arnoldtemple@hotmail.com 


theology@aacc.ceta.org 
Tel. +254 2 441483 (office) 


+254 2 441338/9 (office), +254 2 560410 (home), 
+254 733 603893 (mobile), Fax: +254 2 443241 


6. Rev. Prof. John Mbiti 

Max Buri Str. 12 

CH 3400 Burgdorf, Switzerland. 
Email: john.mbiti@freesurf.ch 


John.mbiti@theol.unibe.ch 
Tel/Fax: +41 34 4226420 


7. Br. Vincent Rabemahafaly 
B.P. 583 
Antananarivo. Madagascar. 


Email: cofec@simicro.mg 
Tel. +261 20 2240013 


8. Dr. Anne N. Kubai 
P.O. Box 35321, Nairobi. Kenya. 


Email : webs@kenyaonline.com 
Tel. +254 2 813159 


9. Rev. Dr. George Mulrain 

United Theological College of the West Indies, 
Golding Avenue, Kingston 7. Jamaica. 

Email: mulrain@colis.comTel. +1 876 9272459 
Fax: +1 876 9770812 
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10. Father Laurenti Magesa 
P.O. Box 237, Tarime, Tanzania. 


11. Bishop Peter K. Sarpong 
Bishop of Kumasi 

Bishop’s House, 

P.O. Box 99, Kumasi. Ghana. 

Email: aecawa@africaonline.com.gh 
Tel. +233 51 24012 (office) 

+233 51 24361 (home, also fax) 


12. Prof. Taddesse Tamrat 
Dept. Of History 

Addis Ababa University 
P.O. Box 1176 

Addis Ababa. Ethiopia. 


Email: talmitun@telecom.net.et 
Tel. +251 1 711822 


13. Mr Modupe Oduyoye 

2, Alayande Street 

Bodija Estate, Ibadan, Nigeria 
Email: sefer@skannet.com.ng 
Tel. +234 2 8105250. 


Staff: 


Bishop Michael Fitzgerald 
Pontifical Council 

for Interreligious Dialogue, 
00120 Vatican City, Italy. 


Email: pcid-office@interelg.va 
Tel. +39 06-69884321, Fax. +39 06-69884494 


Father Chidi Denis Isizoh 
Pontifical Council 

for Interreligious Dialogue, 
00120 Vatican City. 


Email: chidi.isizoh@africamail.com 
Tel. +39 06-69885623, Fax. +39 06-69884494 


Rev. Dr. Hans Ucko 

World Council of Churches 

P.O. Box 2100 

CH 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland. 


Email: hu@wec-coe.org 
Tel. +41 22 7916381 Fax: +41 22 7102369 


"Interreligious dialogue is not an ambulance" 
A discussion on religious tolerance, conflict and peace-building 


The issue of religious freedom has been important to the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) and its member churches since the beginning of the modern ecumenical 
movement early in the twentieth century, and Article 18 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is based on the statement on religious freedom adopted by the first 
WCC assembly in Amsterdam in 1948. 


Ecumenical thinking on the concept of religious liberty has progressively evolved in 
light of the concrete experiences of WCC member churches around the world in 
vastly different environments. Over the years, churches have realised that religious 
liberty cannot be divorced from other aspects of human rights and the Church cannot 
seek protection for its own rights isolated from concern for all rights of all people. 


Religious freedom and religious tolerance have many facets, as do the interreligious 
aspects of conflict and those in conflict resolution. These issues therefore affect 
various areas of WCC activity. How can the WCC respond to these issues? Are there 
new trends and challenges for the Council? 


Rev. Dwain Epps of the WCC International Relations Team, Dr Tarek Mitri and Rev. 
Dr Hans Ucko of the WCC Interreligious Relations and Dialogue Team discuss this 
topic with Karin Achtelstetter of the WCC Media Relations office: 


Karin Achtelstetter: The World Council of Churches submitted a written statement 
on the question of religious intolerance at the 57th session of the UN Commission on 
Human Rights. Based on reports received, the WCC drew the attention of the 
Commission to factors contributing to growing religious intolerance, such as 
inequitable distribution of economic resources and denial of political power-sharing in 
governments, or the abuse of religion as a "tool and a catalyst in the escalation" of 
conflicts, to name another item on the long list the WCC provided. Now, looking at 
the outcome of the 57th session, do you feel that the UN Commission took any 
notable steps "to safeguard and promote religious freedom, especially for the 
religious minorities" and to "build trust and a global climate of religious tolerance, 
peace and non-violence" - aims highlighted in the WCC's submission? 


Dwain Epps: In bringing this matter, in the particular terms used, to the Human 
Rights Commission, we were trying to set a more positive climate for the discussions 
in the Commission, especially with regard to the very contentious issue of religion in 
conflict today. We were aware that there was a tendency building in this meeting to 
re-divide the world after the Cold War into a clash of cultures and, in a sense, a clash 
of religions. And when one begins to address the question of religion, very often 
emotion reigns supreme over reason. 


Now, on these kinds of things you don't expect immediate results. One resolution 
tabled and adopted at this Human Rights Commission addressed the question of 
religious intolerance and misuses of religion. This itself was a rather contentious 
debate. About as many voted for as voted against, or abstained. However, the 
reactions to our statement show that we had some influence in moderating the 
debate. Many of those affected recognised themselves in our statement. That is, the 
victims themselves were able to say, "No, we are not necessarily being attacked 
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because we are Christians, but rather because of very deep underlying political, 
military, economic and other kinds of concerns." | think that it was, if not the first, at 
least one of the most pointed statements by the WCC on this issue submitted to the 
Commission in our many years of dealing with religious intolerance. 


Tarek Mitri: | want to add something to what Dwain has said. For many years, 
national organisations and governments have understated the role of religion in 
conflicts and tensions. Now we are faced with the opposite: the tendency to overstate 
the role religion plays. Often people refer to religious freedom violations 
interchangeably with human rights violations that have little, or sometimes nothing, to 
do with religion. Be that as it may, we need to recognise that religious freedom and 
human rights are indivisible. The human rights of minorities and human rights of 
majorities are equally indivisible. The social and political rights of minorities that are 
denied are often those of the majorities as well. Also, it is important that the advocacy 
of religious liberty and human rights not function, and not be perceived, as a weapon 
of one religious community against another. 


Dwain Epps: The fact that some reports circulated before the meeting of the 
Commission had given the impression that the WCC had generally condemned 
Muslim attacks against Christian minorities, and that the WCC took a strong stance in 
defence of beleaguered Christians around the world illustrates the problem in the 
present climate to which Tarek is referring. This was a rather severe distortion of 
what the Council said. But it illustrates the degree to which the question of religion is 
very often being overstated, and sometimes misstated. The reactions we have 
received indicate the importance of the World Council of Churches being able to 
continue our efforts to reinforce the importance of dialogue between communities, 
between faiths, and between religious groups as a way to help restore harmony and 
the civil, political, cultural, economic rights of the peoples involved. 


Karin Achtelstetter: The WCC chose to submit its written statement on religious 
intolerance under item 11, dealing with the thematic question of civil and political 
rights, rather than under another item, for example, that deals with the situation in a 
specific country or region. Why this choice? 


Dwain Epps: That decision was made because the report of the Special Rapporteur 
on religious intolerance comes under item 11. Our intention was to encourage and 
strengthen his work. It is at that point in the Commission that the general question of 
the impact of religion on society or of human rights violations on religion, freedom of 
religion and tolerance comes. We also refrained from addressing this question with 
regard to particular country situations because we were aware of a tendency on the 
part of some governments and of some other non-governmental organisations to 
address questions relating to religion in some places in an extremely divisive and 
contentious way. The WCC is involved in some situations where the local churches - 
some of which have suffered badly of late in conflicts with a religious dimension - 
have urged the WCC not to condemn their governments but rather to support their 
governments’ efforts to restore law and order, precisely in order to be able to rebuild 
harmonious relations. 


Tarek Mitri: Let me add one important element: Christians in many countries of the 
South are extremely sensitive to the fact that they may, often unjustly, be perceived 
as a sort of local ramification of world Christendom. Anything that enforces this image 
of Christians as aliens in their own countries is detrimental to them. Within the 
context of their loyalty to their nations, Christians in many countries, such as Egypt, 
affirm their rights - whether social , political or religious - as citizens. They are not at 
ease with the very notion of minority. Another element is external interference. We 
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still live in a world of nation states, where national sovereignty remains important. 
External interference, whatever its stated motives, is still a conflictual issue in 
international law and politics. In many cases of inter-communal relations, it plays an 
aggravating role in tensions. It exacerbates. misperceptions of certain minority 
communities and feeds into the build-up and re-activation of hostility against them. | 
am not aware of situations where external interference in tensions between 
communities in one country has helped in the best way to appease those tensions or 
resolve them. 


Karin Achtelstetter: This year's written statement was based on intensive contacts 
with WCC member churches in conflict situations with a significant religious 
dimension. Examples were Sudan and Indonesia. Both cases are characterised by 
Muslim-Christian conflict. Are most religious conflicts today Muslim-Christian, or are 
there conflicts in which other faith groups are involved? 


Hans Ucko: Before answering your question, let me first say something about 
intervention. Our problem is that we are being solicited to do something about this or 
that particular conflict. While caution is called for, there is a risk that by being too 
considerate we are then perceived as not doing anything at all. This is devastating for 
us. | am therefore in favour of intervention on a "pastoral" level close to the 
communities in question. | am thinking of involvement in the sense of carefully 
planned interreligious team visits. After many years of interfaith dialogue, we have 
established excellent relations with people of other faiths with whom we share many 
common concerns. So it should be possible for us to find a group of Christians and 
Muslims, or Christians and Hindus, or Christians and Jews to address together or to 
visit together a particular area of conflict to try, by their way of being together, to 
demonstrate another way of living together that in all its modesty might be a kind of 
witness. 


A country in which there is interreligious tension between other faith groups is India. 
There we are up against a growing controversy over the issue of conversion on two 
sides, that is, from the Hindu side, the reconversion of Christians to their so-called 
original religion, and from the Christian side, calls (not always Indian) to plant the 
cross in Indian soil, or that by 2010 all Hindus be converted to Christianity. This is 
another example of religion entering colonial and post-colonial patterns. 


Here | would like to highlight the WCC Youth Desk's initiative to bring youth from 
different religions and countries in conflict - Israel, Palestine, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
India, Nigeria, Sudan - together in a particular country in collaboration with people of 
different faiths to try to devise national "kits" for peace and reconciliation between 
people of religious communities. This is a very good attempt to address some 
contentious interreligious issues in a particular region or country. 


Karin Achtelstetter: You just mentioned the WCC Youth Desk's initiative. Can you 
give me other concrete examples of interreligious dialogue helping to build a culture 
of mutual tolerance and non-violence today? 


Hans Ucko: We must not give the impression of dialogue as a quick fix. In the midst 
of conflict, it is not easy for interreligious dialogue alone to build a culture of mutual 
tolerance and non-violence. Nevertheless, there are examples, such as Sierra 
Leone, where people of different religious backgrounds have been able to foster 
peace instead of fuelling the conflict. In India today, there are Hindu, Christian and 
Muslim communities which address communalism through interreligious dialogue, not 
on a national, but on a regional or local level. And in spite of everything we see today 
in Israel-Palestine, there are Palestinians and Jews who meet, if only for Bible 
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studies and in various organisations, however small, and try at least to support each 
other in advocating peace as an option. 


Tarek Mitri: At times of communal tension or at the peak of a crisis, the most 
precious thing people have are contacts across the communal divide. Those contacts 
have been built quietly by patient dialogue during peacetime. When Christians in the 
Malukus are looking for Muslims to talk to, and Muslims are looking for Christians to 
talk to, it is the precious relations built in interreligious dialogue that serve them in 
moments of crisis. 


Another moment when you need those relations across the communal divide is when 
it comes to negotiating civil peace. At that moment, you realise that what has been 
built through a long process of dialogue, friendship, trust, a common language, is of 
great value. This is not to say that interreligious dialogue solves the problems, 
because those problems were not religious to start with, so they cannot be solved by 
religion. But dialogue contributes to solutions. 


Hans Ucko: We should remember that interreligious dialogue is not an ambulance. It 
is prophylactic medicine in the sense that if we have been able to build some kind of 
trust through long years of interreligious dialogue, then maybe it works in times of 
conflict. Often when people ask "Why haven't you done anything through dialogue?" 
in this or that place, they are calling for dialogue to come like an ambulance and 
solve a conflict at its peak. 


Dwain Epps: Inter-faith dialogue has to go slow in order to go deep. It must be 
exploratory. It does not in essence try to resolve tensions when they have developed 
into open fighting, though it may, as the colleagues suggested, open possibilities for 
cooperation. At another level, there is a broad system of inter-faith cooperation in 
many parts of the world among people of different faiths who are not necessarily 
involved in inter-faith dialogue. They are engaged as representatives of different faith 
communities seeking peace and justice in their societies. As we speak, inter-faith 
councils from five West African countries involved in resolving internal conflicts are 
meeting together to look at the situations in Guinea and in Cdte d'lvoire. From the 
beginning, our decision was that we should not, as Christians, seek to enter this 
discussion alone, but that we should draw on the expertise, experience, goodwill, 
understandings of tolerance, and practical work in the area of inter-faith groups to 
address this question. 


Karin Achtelstetter: How do you explain in a nutshell how WCC's International 
Relations and Interreligious Relations and Dialogue teams complement each other in 
their conflict resolution and peace-building efforts? 


Dwain Epps: Since the creation of a department on inter-faith dialogue many years 
ago, relationships between that part of the Council and the one dealing with 
international affairs have more often been contentious than cooperative. This was 
particularly true in the area of Christian-Jewish relations - at a time when we became 
much more involved in promoting dialogue for peace between Palestinians and 
Israelis. In other areas, international affairs staff found inter-faith dialogue interesting 
but a little esoteric. 


Lately however, we have become very much aware that the nature of the world is 
changing radically. We have long recognised that religion is a major factor in conflict 
and in human rights violations. But for decades we chose, on the advice of those 
directly involved, to describe conflicts in Northern Ireland, Sudan and some other 
places as specifically not religious in character. It was only around 1991 that we 
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began to recognise that while religion may earlier have been simply a complicating 
factor, it was now becoming a central aspect of conflict. 


That drives us in the International Relations team very strongly in the direction of 
more intensive discussion and cooperation with our colleagues in Interreligious 
Relations. Coming from different backgrounds and histories and with slightly different 
responsibilities, we are now struggling to find the terms on which this relationship can 
be worked out in practice. We have made great progress recently and are ready to 
open this dialogue up among WCC staff so that, together, we begin to understand 
much more profoundly the nature of the new challenges that we are confronting. 


Hans Ucko: | think this also has to be seen in the broader context of WCC self- 
understanding. For the WCC, reality is increasingly marked by religious pluralism - in 
the sense of enrichment and of difficulties and conflict. The WCC will have to conduct 
its business with the understanding that other religions are also concerned. We 
should use the relationships we have been able to establish to seek ways of 
addressing problems that are everybody's problems, not just the problems of 
Christians. As far as religious freedom, minority-majority relations and conflict 
situations where religion plays a certain role are concerned, these are the areas 
where we certainly complement each other. It is in our mutual interest to pool 
whatever resources we have. 


Dwain Epps: Another dimension is the question of the impact of religion on global 
governance. This also pushes both our teams, and the Council as a whole, beyond 
where we have thought we might be. | am thinking of two initiatives with global import 
- last year's UN Millennium World Summit of Religious Leaders, and Hans Kung's 
World Ethos initiative. But we are acquainted with at least a dozen other initiatives 
that try to give somewhat simplistic multi-faith, multi-religious, often spiritual or 
spiritualist responses to global problems that seem to be beyond the present capacity 
of global, intergovernmental and secular institutions to respond creatively. Here we 
as a Council need to find out whether we are to co-participate on the same basis with 
communities that may have a thousand people as we do with those that may have a 
million, or those that may represent as much as a fourth of the world's population. 
How do we responsibly and effectively relate to and with others in this rapidly 
evolving new climate? What is the relationship between spirituality, religion, social 
engagement and the involvement of human communities that happen to have a 
religious identity in the process of global governance? This is certainly a of new area 
of exploration that we are both having to work hard at. 


Hans Ucko: There are certainly simplistic attempts to address complicated issues 
today. We should be aware of this. It is even more important that we work together 
right from the beginning, so that we don't only talk about peace and harmony in a 
kind of spiritualist way - which sounds very nice but is like jelly and ice-cream: it goes 
down quickly but there is no substance to it. We need to address the various 
multifaith initiatives jointly, because they are mushrooming. All kinds of serious 
initiatives are telling us to "listen, involve religion in addressing some of the global 
threats", but some propose facile and simplistic ways of not seeing the real issues at 
stake. 


Karin Achtelstetter: Can you identify a region and an issue where we should work 
together? 


Hans Ucko: | think we would be foolish not to involve International Relations in 
exploration of these global initiatives together. | think it is important that interreligious 
dialogue and international relations together address relevant aspects in relation to 
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Israel-Palestine. We have talked about Indonesia where, again, there are both 
international and interreligious aspects. 


Dwain Epps: Some obvious opportunities are emerging in Africa. What we are doing 
in Nigeria and in West Africa is building very strongly on the fruits of Christian-Muslim 
dialogue. Yet other inter-faith, specifically Christian-Muslim, relations in West Africa 
are not necessarily products of WCC inter-faith dialogue work. In such cases, we 
have an opportunity to try to familiarise our Interreligious Relations colleagues with 
the things we are discovering as we approach these relations from the perspective of 
international relations. 


Sudan is another such area and it is an extremely complicated, even contentious 
one, even between us. When the WCC was playing a mediating role there in 1971- 
1972, we were engaged in a process that involved Christians and Muslims. We were 
specifically asked by both North and South not to describe this as a religious conflict, 
so that religions could interpret their conflict together to the world outside in a way 
that could address the root causes: colonialism, poverty and political circumstances. 
Now we are in a situation where, on both sides of the Christian-Muslim divide, 
positions have hardened, to the point where neither is now really willing to enter into 
authentic dialogue. And yet we recognise that without such dialogue, there is no 
long-range future for Sudan. So this is another specific case that will require a lot of 
joint work to see how best we could use our respective relationships, skills, 
knowledge and expertise to try to find a way towards peace in a conflict that has 
gone on for well over 30 years. 


Karin Achtelstetter: Thank you very much. 





For further information, please contact Karin Achtelstetter, Media 
Relations Officer Tel: (+41.22) 791.61.53 Mobile: (+41) 79.284.52.12 
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Kirchenamt der EKD (Hrsg.), 

Zusammenleben mit Muslimen in Deutschland, 

Gestaltung der christlichen Begegnung mit Muslimen, 
Giutersloh: Gutersloher Verlagshaus, 2000. 


The Evangelical Church in Germany has issued this guide to provide a || 
theologically based orientation for dealing with the social challenges | 
connected with the integration of Muslim fellow citizens. 
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This book (128 pages) is the product of the work of two special commissions 
which have been meeting since 1992 and were composed mainly of members 
of German Protestant churches. The commissions represented a wide range 
‘| of theological attitudes towards Islam. 


After dealing with the historical development of Islam in Germany, it provides 
a theological orientation on the Christian encounter with other religions, 
concentrating of course on Islam. This part also deals with prayer with 
Muslims, either in a multi-religious or in an interreligious form. 


Anther part of the book concentrates on the German scene, explaining the 
legal framework for Islam in Germany, with the situation of Muslim children in 
kindergartens and schools, with the varied forms of institutionalized spiritual 
care and with the prospect of Islamic cemeteries. 


The concluding part of the book provides practical experience and advice on 
Christian-Muslim marriages, work, Muslims in senior citizens’ homes, the 
building of mosques and renting or hiring out church-owned property to 
Muslims. 
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| _ formulierte Wahrheitsanspruch begriindet ist und sich auswirkt. Das 
| bleibende Problem der Ringparabel, Wahrheit nicht nur zu suchen, 
| _ sondern auch zu verteidigen, stellt sich auf mehreren Ebenen: 


»oprengsatz fiir den Religionendialog*“? Das Katholische und die 


‘| Religionen im Zeitalter des Pluralismus. 
| Wahrheitskern und/oder Konsens? 
Das Verhaltnis der katholischen Kirche zu den 6kumenischen Kirchen. 
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Church House Publishing, Church House, Great Smith Street, 
London SW1P 3NZ 


www.chpublishing.co.uk 
Price: £3.95 


Publication Date: 22nd February 2001 


In the last fifty years, there has been a transformation in the theology and the 
practice of Christian-Jewish relations. Slowly and sometimes painfully, we are 
learning to face up to the horrors of the Holocaust, the shameful legacy of 
anti-Semitism, the teaching of contempt for all things Jewish in much of the 
Church's history. More positively, Christians are beginning to recognise the 
Jewishness of Jesus and the New Testament, the continuing vitality of 
Judaism today, and the positive opportunities that exist for friendship and 


partnership with Jewish people. This report traces the emerging consensus on | 


all these issues within the Church of England. 


Alongside these growing areas of agreement, there remain many questions | 
about which Christians do not agree. This report also discusses some | 
complex and contraversial issues. How should the relationship between | 


Christianity and Judaism be understood theologically? Should Christians feel 


that they have a mission to Jews? What about Jewish people who come to | 


belief in Jesus as Messiah? 


The relation between Christians and Jews over the past two millennia has | 
been described as the longest hatred. This report challenges the Church of || 
England to find hopeful and honest ways to help in transforming that hatred || 


into respect and trust. 
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